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WHAT MAKES A WOMAN CHANGE 
HER MIND ? 


"I've just taken my first airplane flight and it was 
wonderful!’ 

This enthusiasm about air travel explains why 
today one Flagship passenger in every four is a 
women. What changed so many women's minds? 
Certainly it wasn't time-saving alone. More likely 
it was being treated like a queen all the way 
through the trip—and feeling like a million at its 
finish. No doubt the gracious ease of Flagship 
dining also made a lot of difference. 

After your first flight, you, too, will understand 
why more women than ever are travelling by air 
—and most by Flagship. 


TRAVEL IS BETTER BY AIR, BEST BY 
AMERICAN 
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@ Every day in every way we learn 


a little more and more. 


we learned the 
and the 
as applied 


loday, for instance, 
word for 


French word for 


French “paling” 
“picket” 
to a type of fencing about a house 
or garden 

that the French for 


meaning not one 


It seems 
“paling” unit but 


the whole fence is 


“palissade”’ 


[here does not seem to be a French 
word from the 


to the 


same root equivalent 


Newfoundland use of “paling” 
unit of the 
“paling” comes, 
of Pale as 
Per- 
best known example is The 
In the old days the 
perfidious 


as meaning a single fence 

The English word 
it seems, from the old use 
meaning a fence or a barrier. 
haps the 
Pale of 


perjured and 


Ireland. 
Sassenach 
built a large Pale or Fence about 
Dublin to protect themselves from the 
Irish 


the habit of slipping quietly into town 


every 


dispossessed who had acquired 
again and cutting a 
“Inside the Pale” 

an Englishman that is, was fairly 
safe “Outside the Pale” anything 
could happen to him, and usually did. 


now and 


few throats a man 


From this comes the English ex- 


pression “Outside the Pale” 


which, 
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applied to an individual meant orig- 
inally one who had gone outside the 
area protected by his own armed 
forces, but later came to mean an 
outlaw, one not deserving the pro- 
tection of the law—a man “outside 
the pale of decent society”. 

So much for “paling”! Now for 
“picket” 


Well the French for picket is, of all 
things, “piquet”. It means the in- 
dividual pickets that make up a 
picket fence. The French for “picket 
fence” is “cloture de picquets”’. 

Possibly somebody is wondering 
what in l’enfer* this is all about. 

Well you can blame it all on Mr. 
Stephen Loveridge of Twillingate. 

Mr. Loveridge is a little annoved 
with us because in a picture caption 
not so long ago we spoke of “picket 
fences’ enclosing a garden and a 
couple of houses, one of which hap- 
pene d to be Mr. Loveridge’s own 
residence 

Mr. Loveridge takes us to task first 
of all for not identifying the place 
where the picture was taken it 
illustrated an article by Ewart Young 
called “They Build Their Own 
Homes’-—as ‘Twillingate He says 
we identified Brigus, and Pushthrough 
and Port de Grave and other places 
pictured with the article, and he 
wants to know what is this, racial 
discrimination or something? 

In the second place, he says, thes 
are not “pickets” about the houses 
but “‘palings’——-an important distinc- 
tion 

He says that “palings” are sawn at 
the mills and are a better class of 
fencing than the rough-hewn 
“pickets” 

In Twillingate, he says with pride, 


“there are no pickets whatever on 





* Tut! Tut! 
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RONALD J. COOKE 


Ron is an old friend of ours who 
in the early days of this now great 
publishing empire shared space in our 
first office with us and a couple of 
strange characters whose business we 
never did find out, but whom we 
Suspect to have been bookmakers. 

Of course since we were publishing 
a magazine and Ron was, at the time, 
engaged in a similar enterprise per- 
haps all of us in the office could have 
been called book makers 

But when we said ‘“‘book” and the 
strange characters said “book” we 
suspect we were talking about entire- 
ly different things. 

We were happy to hear of Ron’s 
success with his'own type of “‘book” 
and hope he goes on to bigger and 
better things 


hiv Cet 
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Chere’s No Place 


by RON POLLETT 


| ie PRETTY well known that 
while I write of the restful 


. ; every trip I can regale my city 
Newfoundland countryside where 


friends with new tales of the 
village, which they take with a 
bigger grain of salt than the ones 
I told before. But more about 
that later. 


I was cradled and schooled, I live 
and bide in the rip-roaring city of 
New York Well, I’ve been here 
better than twenty-five years 

long enough to learn how marbles ; 
are played in the big places. No I am quite aware that psychol- 
I don’t eee much to brag about in ogists suggest the mind retains 


city life; neither do I wish to ' 
if childhood—that the early years in 


you : . 

the mature brain are like a log 
with the knots shorn off. That 
may be so, since I find the bright 


mostly the pleasant memories of 


apologize for being here 
must live in a city, it’s just as well 
to pick a big one, I say. And New 
York is just about tops in every- 
Shing. ; cities co spots coming out on my paper 
iz, aS + +S 
; ; k ' oftener than the dark spots, if any. 
jut What makes me happy, now 
, PI ; 3ut as to that, I still carry a vivid 
that I’m getting up to the age 6 } 
, memory, for instance, of how 
When a man sits around in his 
: , : stomach sick I once got from eat- 
S0cKS and ruminates over Nis past , , ’ 
ing a handful of luscious big rasp- 
—wwhat makes me happy is to be 


: : berries—after the boy who so gen- 
able to look backward on a child- 


erously gave them to me told me, 
hood and youth spent in an out- too late, he had picked them in 
port Being reared in an outport 
—at least in my kind of New- 
Oundland village—I count a dis- 
tinct privilege for any boy The 
more I think about the fun I had 
growing up, the more I realize 
how lucky I am to have such good 
things to recall 

Not only that, but there 


the graveyard 

Anyway, I should enjoy 
some psychologist back 
home place as I knew it 
it is today, for that matter—and 
asking him how in the world any 
normal man reared in such a vill- 
still is age could have anything but the 
the unspoiled home place to which kind of boyhood memories to be 


cherished hink he would agree 
I can return from time to time and herished [ think ! . CG agree 

was ¢ jis it S ><] t 
enjoy over again man of the it as, and is, about as ideal a spot 


for a healthy boy ramps around 


ame scenes I knew as voung- 
nha fn thee in as anywhere on 

see other interesting thing: hi: While I must of necessity write 
were there all the time bu in the past tense recounting the 
escaped me until I go anc fun I had as a boy, many of the 


saw humdrum places id afte happy pastimes described in this 
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Like an Outport \ 00» 











article are waiting today for the smooth the beachrocks are from 
children from mainland cities who centuries of pounding by the big- 
will come into the villages of New- gest waves. Also, how crystal 
foundland to spend the summer by clear the streams and_ brooks 
the seaside when the projected springing out of wooded hills and 
Trans-Canada Highway makes how bright the stars in an unhazed 
access by auto as easy as pie. Both = sky 
they and their parents will then Some differences today from 
revel in what the poets call my time in the village are the 
pristine beauty and primeval glare of electric lights in place of 
grandeur of seascape and land- the mellow lamplight, and the 
scape—and also learn for maybe honk and dust of the automobile 
the first time how really flavorful on smooth gravel roads instead of 
the famous Newfoundland fish the chummy rattle of cart wheels 
cooked on the spot where it comes’ on the old rutted paths. Also, 
straight out of the ocean can be. the stately and romantic rigged 
They will likewise experience, schooners I knew have mostly 
among other nice things, the sea been replaced with mechanized 
air free from oppressive humidity, hulls of more utility than poetry. 
and see and feel how round and 3ut the small sailboats are always 
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at hand in all the coastal ports, as 
are the fishing and hunting sport: 
and other interesting pastimes the 


city-bred visitors will enjoy 
But the 

prougnt 

that 


about a fev years 


up-to-date touches have 


comforts 


lences weren’t even drea 


back Many ofl 


villages in the 


the tucked-a‘vay 
Avalon dist: 
tion of the 
the mo 
capital city of St 


rmost sec- 
ntains 


the 


which ¢ 
t population including 
John’s, are not 
line but 
traffic 


upplies gro- 


only hooked to a powe! 


are serviced by commercial 
from the city which 
jails 

that the 


nestling coves of 


cery and other needs 

It is easy to 
rolling hills 
the star-fis! 
of the 


comes 


Imagine 
and 
peninsula at the end 
when it 


great highway 


will eventually flourish with 
trailer 
camps, will 
sections on and off the main 


summe! homes cabins, 


and tourist hotels as 
othe! 
road not many years hence 

A Good Place to Play 
To begin with, it 
thick 


years I spent in the 


ould take a 


couple of books to cover in 
detail the fe" 
Village 
would be a 
The 


children 


word of which 
folk 


most 


every 
wonder to city 


kind of outdoors play 


dream about ol 


only 


imagine from story books was 


what we outport boys took for 


yranted. There are scores of such 
& 


seaside villages where the young 


fellows are having just as much 


fun today 
But the pity is they can’t realize 
it because thev’ve never known 


anything else Myself, only after 


I had 


seen other places did it 


vYinged around a and 
dawn on 
evervthing 


But I 


me we had just about 


a boy needed to be happy 


12 


savy nothing wonderful about the 
village at the time 
For instance, all I had to do to 
in a blaze of color 
was to look 
But 


return after 


see the sun set 
salt 
kitchen w 


across the water 


out of oul indow 
it was only 
the dark 
front 


upon my 


years in could I apprec- 


iate this seat for one of the 


best natural spectacles in the 
lucky 
Newfoundland 
August 


talking 


world Anyone enough to 


have watched the 
into the sea in 


what I’m 


sun 
will 
about 
Then 
beauty of the sea 
that we paid much 
that, eithe At 
were dark-red shore 
with the 
overlooking 
bay. 
beach 


dip 
understand 
the 


agaln, tnere was 


coast in our 
place not 
attention to any 
rate, there 
cliffs, 
bushy 
the 
There 
boulders laced with 


hooded green of 


spruce trees, 
blue-green of the wide 
were’ red-slate 
foam, reddish 
or bluish’ sand-floored coves 


strewn with multicolored §§ sea- 
pale-green 
tiny 


latticed 


shells, and _ vine-like 


shrubs sprouting garlands of 


white or purple flowers 
the banks 
The 


crystal green-hued 


land- 
the 
over the 


along beside the 


wash sunshine lit up 
watel 
glinted off the shiny wet 
sparkled the 
gleaming jellyfish stranded on the 


shallows, 
beachrocks, and 
shore 

without a 
We 
were like birds hunting worms in 


But we all grew up 


second look at these things. 
Being boys, we 
the hooks 


and our minds were wholly on the 


a flowver garden 


had eyes only for fish 
cod when rowing past these beauty 
way to the 
Still, that 


tiful seascape would probably be 


spots on ou! fishing 


grounds outside. beau- 


one of the first things we'd miss if 
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we went to live inland. 

It will be necessary to draw a 
picture to tell what a fine spot my 
home place was—and still is, for 
that matter. There are many out- 
ports laid out just as good or bet- 
ter, tucked into the wooded shore- 
lines in the 
long bays. 

Ours was in 


sheltered reaches of 
Trinity 
enough to the 

population not to be 
even in my time—let alone today 
when a motor highway cuts it in 
two. My first amazing sight of 
the big things outside was a 
streamer of mainline train smoke 
curling over the distant hills be- 
which was the city eighty 
miles away. 

As to the picture, take the figure 
“8” and lop off the bigger bulb 
about center and there was the 
mouth of the harbor facing the 
bay, with the stately headlands a 


Bay and 
close centers of 


lonesome 


yond 


couple of miles apart. It 
mile in to the waist, the remain- 
ing globe forming the inner har- 
bor, which was short of a mile in 


Was a 


any direction. Around this inner 
water was built the village. Only 
a few houses and gardens braved 
the shores beyond the waist. 

The squeeze was only a couple 
of gunshots across. Here a nat- 
ural breakwater, a fathom under 
the surface, grounded the big 
waves that rolled in from the wide 
bay. But the Lord was kind and 
left a deep run in the middle of 
the bar to let the schooners in. 
The vwvatchful fates that so well 
designed most of our Newfound- 
land harbors also did a good job 
here. 

My natal spot, therefore, was 
just the size to be homey and 
chummy. It was not so sheltered 
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and shut off as to feel isolated and 
self-contained like a bird’s nest, 
nor yet so sprawling and open to 
the four winds as to have no 
special identity. Everything was 
just grand for the six hundred 
souls in my time —everyone of 
whom could be hollered home to 
dinner from his own door. 

But that last statement is a bit 
misleading unless it were explain- 
ed that the tall and the 
shore banks, shallow as the banks 


woods 


were in the inner harbor, echoed 
and relayed the call. One woman 
at the bottom end had perfected 
such a trill to summon her roving 
brood voice carried over the 
and out to sea. On 
calm, soft, limpid days of summer 
it even ranged to the fishing boats 
a mile offshore in the bay. 

That and the dog barks were 
about the only civilized sounds we 
actually exported in my small-boy 
counting the church 
bell, which was loud too. On the 
import were the faint 
train from out of the far 
and a clock-setting 
mill whistle from a far piece down 
the shore. 

Everything was nice and quiet 
then. But when later was added 
the staccato putt-putt of some- 
times mufflerless motor boats, all 
other took a back seat. 
Today the jukebox and the auto 
horn sound a modern note along 
with the scheduled airplanes that 
roar over towards the airport at 
Torbay. 

Other things that went into my 
young ears were the roar and 
drum of the surf and the sigh, 
whistle, screech, or shriek of 
winds in late fall and winter. In 
early spring the crunch and grind 
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her 
headlands 


years not 
side very 
toots 


woods saw- 


sounds 





off the 
north ice cap and piled from the 
ocean and into the bay and roost- 


of ice floes busted far- 


ed on the rocks by howling gales 


were added to this. natural 
orchestra 

But 
that 


of the placid days 


the muted sounds, the ones 


made real music, were those 


soft 


especially 


nights 
August 


and 
of summer, 
Then the sea 
the wash of 
rounded pebbles, 
breezes rustled 
Swished the 
timothy grass 
what village 
hard! 
Anyway, 
we could 


only murmured in 


easy wavelets on 
and gentle west 
the 
cattails on 

But 


boy would listen that 


and 
tall 


again, 


birches 
the 


here, 


a calm twilight 


the 


now of 
heat waterfalls 


where a small cascaded out 
of the 
Sing-song of 
day 
mouth of the 
end of the harbor 
out by the 
nights in 
bus; 


tissuepapering 


river 
was also the 
-mills all 
the 
bottom 


forest There 
busy sav 
long—a waterwheel near 
the 
windmill 


And on 


river at 
anda a 
shore starry 
the 
Northern Lights 
the sky 


cynic 


winter there was 


brushing of 


would chime 
mention the 
the lazy 
“blue- 


Of course, a 
in at this 
monotonous 
drone of 
bottle’ 
wharves a 


point to 
buzz-buzz, 
millions of big 
the fish 


houseflies around 


dominant summe}! 
But 
that 


one Way a 


note in m time, granted 


even so, we hardly noticed 


either; and in any case, 


romantic soul might skin the cat 


here would be to imagine himself 


in some scented tropical isle 

How- 
ental gymnastics 
these 


Since fishing is no longer the 


among the humm 


ever, such n 


hardly be 


would necessary 


days 


main industry in the Avalon vill- 


Anyway, there were no flies 


ages 
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on us youngsters. We didn’t stop 


still long enough for that. 
And Good to Look At 
Besides being just the right size, 
our outport look at. 
Unlike the 
outer ledgy shores of the straight 
where the 


was good to 


some settlements on 


coast houses, of neces- 
sity, cling to the cliffs only a spit 
the the 
homes here were set gar- 
tall 
None was so near the shore- 
the full of 


spray the 


landwash, 
back in 


away from 


dens and meadows among 
trees 
front as to get stove 
salt 


chimney, 


water from down 


and none so far as to 
glass to see who 
the lane. The 
gradually, like the 
of a saucer, except there were a 
hills 
Providence 


need a spy was 
terrain 


inside 


coming up 


sloped 


few 
kind 
dren 


engineered by a 
chil- 
sports. 
the 
circled the 
like a hoop 
On the 
fish-drying 


steep 
where we 
could enjoy winte1 
the 
gravel 
frying-pan 


Between houses and 


shore a road 
harbor 

around a barrel. 
water side 
flakes, elevated on 
blanketed with 
the wharves 
buildings. 


segment 
were the 
shorings and 
and fir 
storage 
These properties were 
uncluttered 
which 


spruce 
boughs, and 
spaced so as to leave 
nets 
and cod-traps could be spread for 


stretches of beach on 


repair. The beaches also provided 
ideal 
the were 
lush and not to be trampled by us 
children wild 


summer playgrounds when 


gardens and meadows 


running out or 
school. 
The 


shoulder of 


goats paraded on the out- 
the where 


could reach up and chew the 


side road 


they 


tails of the drying codfish hanging 


the flake. The 
hand, kept to 
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the inside and nibbled the grass 
around the fence palings. The 
belled cows, coming home of an 
evening, sauntered disdainfully in 
the center, their bellies full of 
clover from the grazing grounds 
in back. 

Yes, my home place, like many 
another outport on the wooded 
shores, was good to look at, all 
right—and still is. A wide sweep 
of green forest, checkerboarded 
with gardens and hay fields fenced 
by white-washed palings or super- 
rustic “crinkly-rod” pickets, made 
an ideal backdrop for the blue- 
green of the water. Tall firs and 
wide bushy spruces fringed the 
road in some spots and, with a 
sprinkling of the leafy birch, 
witch hazel, damson, dogberry 
and crab-apple trees, bowered 
many of the houses. Lilac blos- 
soms and clinging blooms such as 
hops and honeysuckles hugged 
even the humblest dwellings, and 
some homes cultivated flower gar- 
dens facing the front porch. 

But the sweet scents from the 
land could never conquer the rank 
odor of drying cod in summer, and 
it was the eyes alone that got the 
bargain. That’s how it used to be. 
In recent times, however, with the 
decline of the fishery in this sec- 
tion or disposal of the catch fresh 
out of the boats to the fillet sta- 
tions, the scents of flowers and 
new-mown hay and clover and 
the salty smell of the water have 
finally come into their own. 

In our house all the time I was 
growing up, the tree _ leaves 
smooching the roof over my bed- 
room lullabyed like rain patter all 
summer long. The rest of the 


year the gaunt branches scraping 
on the shingles resurrected ghost 
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fingers that picked the place apart. 
A grandfather spruce just outside 
the window squeaked a nuisance 
of bird chatter at dawn, but it 
paid off in winter when it took 
the brunt of the bitterly cold north 
winds. Even so, enough ice-box 
breezes sieved through around the 
window to form a wide pattern of 
hoar frost on the bed clothes next 
to my breath. 

The long 
country in 
with 
ponds. 


wooded 
us was laced 
beaded with 
The forest was a natural 
preserve for rabbits, partridge, 
duck other game and the 
streams and gullies teemed with 
trout. We boys wielded trout rods 
almost from the time we could 
handle a teaspoon, but were big 
fellows of twelve before handed a 
gun. We spent as much of our 
young lives in the woods back of 
the houses as on the salt water 
out front. It’s the same story to 
this very day. 


stretch of 
back of 


brooks and 


and 


But, alas, life was not one long 
holiday. Many of our childhood 
hours were dragged out cutting 
firewood and working in the fields. 
The stoves were always hungry 
and the gardens forever glutted 
with weeds. We also labored at 
the fish curing and caught cod 
ourselves with hook and line. The 
catching part real sport, of 
course, as outport boy 


was 
every 
knows. 
Anyway, it was this combination 
of woods and water—this pastoral 
setting beside the sea—that made 
my home place so interesting. I 
know practically nothing about 
the so-called “‘typical’’ Newfound- 
land villages often pictured in for- 
eign magazines. These seem all 
to be out on the bleak bald head- 
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lands and are depicted for their 


picturesque ruggedness, no doubt. 
The Economic Picture 


The years I was in short 
1900 per- 


haps the heyday in Newfoundland. 


pants 
I was born in were 
Dried cod, the bread and butter of 
the outports, found steady markets 
fish 
then and 
Rail- 


news- 


in Europe and a 
bought a barrel of 
othe: 


quintal of 
flour 
things in proportion 
ways abuilding and 
print and sulphite mills were get- 
ting 
after the summer 
hied off to the 
@arn hard cash 

I don’t 
whys and hows of economics, but 
I do know that of the hundred or 
so families in 
couple, 
seemed always to be 
bottom The while not 
exactly up in the chips, had noth- 


were 


under way. In our section, 


fishery the men 
lumber woods to 


have room here for the 


our place, only a 


said to be lazy-hinds, 
scraping the 
rest, 


ing to squawk about; and a few, 
the merchants 
Owners, dropped as 
cents 
every 

Today, the 
not to be 


and saw-mill 
much as fifty 
into the collection 


Sunday 


plate 
economic picture is 
sneezed at, either, and 
the future 
Silver lining As a 
Canada, the 
federal 


looms even a brighter 

province of 
shares in the 
security 


island 
social program 
Which provides other 
benefits, the ‘baby quite 
an income in a prolific household 


among 
bonus” 


that have 
those 


—and old age pensions 
Utopia for 
The 


especially 


created a 
seventy. 


over 
vast natural re- 
sources, those of the 
cod-teeming waters, are being ex- 
plored earnestly, works 
projects there are 


high hopes of making Newfound- 


public 


pushed, and 
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land one of the tourist centers of 
the continent. 

That it 
a summer 


will eventually become 
mainland 
vacationers and also a Switzerland 
for ski 
foregone conclusion once the 
traffic 
from abroad and cabins and hotels 


mecca for 


and toboggan enthusiasts 
is a 
country is opened to motor 
constructed to accommodate the 
hordes. 

But the times I knew were 
My family was in the 
bracket While for 
the dinner table we had scarcely 


very 
good also. 


wide middle 


any luxuries such as candy and 


cake and citrus fruits, we did have 
plenty of natural foods, including 
wild berries. The fish meals were 


exclusively of cod, salmon, her- 


ring, and mud trout: the other fish, 
like flounder 


only 


and mackerel, were 


good enough for fertilizer. 
The garden stuff was mainly pota- 
and 
didn’t 


getting 


toes, cabbage, turnip, carrots, 
parsnip. We 
know it, but we 
plenty of 


youngsters 
were 
calcium, phosphorus, 


iron, and vitamins A, B, C, and 
D. But 
the sight of candy 

The cod we ate 
out of the 
quivered for 
for the pot. Herring and 
practically jumped into the frying 


our mouths watered at 


just the same. 
were so alive 
their flesh 


skinned 


cold ocean 


hours afte 


salmon 


pan and trout were brought to the 
kitchen alive on a string 

We boys caught trout every day 
school 
after We 
cached fivhooks in our pencil cases 
and bunked the 
bushes around the _ schoolhouse. 
And it’s the same story to this day: 
a common sight along the country 

skiverful of speckled 
with the biggest 


—before school, between 


sessions, and school. 


worm bait in 


roads is a 


beauties enes 
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strung on top, as always. 

The salmon was the same flavor- 
ful kind, said to be the best in the 
world, that trippers to Newfound- 
land rave about in the railway 
dining cars. It appears in New 
York as “lox”, a smoked tidbit 
that fetches extra fancy prices as 
special “Nova Scotia salmon”. 
Much of the Newfoundland pro- 
duct is shipped direct to Nova 
Scotia where there are experts at 
processing. Of course, that pro- 
vince has good salmon too. We 
villagers ate this fish by the hunks, 
and never tired of it 

We had the best of gravy meals, 
too, in season: beef, mutton, veni- 
son, rabbit, poultry, and game. 
Salted meats, barrels of it, from 
Chicago and Canada, greased the 
boiled dinners the same as at pre- 
sent. And come heck or high 
water, we had peasoup every Sat- 
urday—‘vith doughballs on the 
side. 

The one pinch was on clothing. 
Store clothes always were kite- 
high expensve in Newfoundland. 
Checkerboarded trousers and 
Josephized jackets were common 
costumes of my tear-all days, but 
these patches were not so much 
the sign of poverty as the badge of 
frugality. As to frugality, one 
‘vinter I as quite a lad had to wear 
bloomers because bloomers hap- 
pened to be a bargain in a fire 
sale. Sure, they were cut over and 
fixed for me. But I still remem- 
ber it, don’t I? 

But clothing we did 
have that lots of outsiders would 
envy were pure wool stockings, 
and sometimes under- 

These were made the ted- 
way, by hand, from weol 
right off the village sheep—just as 


some 


sweaters, 
wear. 
ious 
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was done hundreds of years ago 
and still is being done the same 
way today. Our Sunday suits also 
were, for the most part, hand 
tailored at home. But I never had 
an overcoat until I got out and 
earned one. 

There plenty of times, 
though, I wished I didn’t have 
shoes, which I was forced to wear 
even The boys from 
the shiftless families roamed bare- 
foot then, and often in the winter 
as well, which I thought fun. One 
of these fellows could light brim- 
stone matches on his soles and 
walk over the spikelike stumps of 
timothy grass in a newly mown 
garden—to say nothing of digging 
worms with his toes. It gives me 
the even now to 
think how he chopped wood let- 
ting the axe strike an inch from 
his foot to show off. 


were 


in summer. 


heebe-jeebies 


But, as I mentioned before, life 
was not all play. While the pas- 
toral picture was pretty to look at 
and all that, it meant extra chores 
for us compared 
with life on the arid outside coast. 
Besides the firewood and the gar- 
dens, there were cattle. Their con- 
stant care took time from fishing 
and other and hard 
work as 


schoolboys as 


sports 
well. 
Not only 


was 


had we to 
backwoods 


haul hay 
from the gardens to 
keep the and sheep and 
horses stuffed all winter, but also 
drag bough ends out the country 
road to put under their feet in the 
stable. As if that wasn’t work 
enough, spring we had to 
cart the whole thing back over 
the same the form of 
manure. 


cows 


come 


road in 


The cycle never stopped. 


(Continued on page 46) 





The Return 
of the 
Native 


by JESSIE BEAUMONT MIFFLEN 


N NEWFOUNDLAND as else- 
] where, of course, there are cer- 
tain the 
island which occur 
Sons of the 


the economy of 


events indigenous to 
at specific sea- 
affect 


province. 


year and which 
the 
Spring, for instance, is the time 
for ‘swilin’’ o1 
every year in March there is great 
rush bustle as 
men depart for the ice 
the 


caplin 


seal-fishing, and 


hundreds of 
fields 


and 


June is 
s< hool or 


time of the caplin 
‘skull’ as it is 
more and for the 
brief two that constitutes 
the season the men in 
towns 
as they 
Might to 
the caplin. And 
benefit of the 
bette: state that 
fish about the size of 
are used a 
fertilizer for root crops and 
to : ‘rtain degree fo! 
either when fresh or 


often called, 
week or 
the coastal 
get little sleep 


and villages 


go every night about mid- 
the ‘cast’ 
the 
had 
little 


which 


land-wash to 
nere, fo! 
uninitiated, we 
caplin are 
melts 
bait fou i-fishing, as 
also 
food, for 
roasted 
noked o1 


a tasty 


mence to run, while July is noted 
as being the month of the return 
of the native, the annual 
great trek back to the old home- 


when 


stead commences. 

From Stewiacke Saskatoon 
they Auburndale 
Albuquerque 


ana 


come, from and 
All vear these New- 
toil 


office or the 


content- 
store, 1n 


foundlanders abroad 
the 


the factory or the mine, but come 


edly in 


thougnts turn to- 


Newfoundland 
though 


Summer tnell 


wards ‘home’, a 
still is to 


they may 


most of them, 
away for 
Then the 


longing fo! le 1 le sea 


have been 


twenty 


years 


and the sight rock-bound 
cliffs 
nothing can assuage it but a 
back to the 

birth I 


prairie-dweller is sometimes pos- 


and 
trip 
village of 


becomes over-powering 
town oO! 


their the exiled 


daresay 
sessed by a similar urge to see 
again the 
he was 


vast horizons to which 


accustomed and to hear 


the cricket’s song at night 
Some 


which 


members of this friendly 


tribe yearly invade our 


shores find their chief enjovment 


in participating in the salmon and 
trout fishing which our 
offer; 


pleasure 


country 


has to others find greater 


will 


rela- 


In coa-fi ana 


take delight in their 


tives and friends 
to ‘haul the 
Thev will 


care-tree 


on the fishing grounds 
trap’ or ‘jig the squid 


relive 


once more 


days of their bovhood they 


Visit 
the flakes and stages row- 
ing in the ‘punt’ o1 

Those of the f 
ot course, so 
tnese strenuous 
will enjoy 
the kettle o1 
which 


being interp! | means 
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cooking a meal of corned beef and 
cabbage in the open. They, as a 
rule, have more to tell of the won- 
ders of the land from whence 
they came, of the habits and cus- 
toms of the seemingly glamorous 
inhabitants of these far-away 
places, and especially of the fash- 
ions currently in vogue there. On 
Sundays they have an excellent 
opportunity to display these fash- 
ions, when they array themselves 
in gorgeous apparel and proceed 
to church, where they quite over- 
shadow even the minister’s wife, 
formerly the centre of attention. 


Both male and female enjoy re- 
newing acquaintance with Aunt 
Minnie and Uncle Hezekiah, with 
Aunt Sophie and Uncle Caleb, and 
many of their evenings are occu- 
pied with visiting one and another 
old friends. Always, of 
they must break bread 
them, which involves 
suming vast portions of blueberry 
or bakeapple jam and _ ‘scald 
the detriment of their 
stream-lined figures. In fact, 
calories are forgotten during their 
visit as they eat once again the 
special Newfoundland dishes such 


of these 
course, 


with con- 


cream’, to 


as fish and brewis, partridge or 
‘bare’ berry jam tart and ‘towtons’ 
(molasses buns with small pieces 
of salt pork for shortening), and 
when they return home they carry 
back, in addition to the lustre jugs 
and the willow-pattern 


considerably 


plates, 
more avoirdupois 


than they brought with them. 


There seems to be a difference 
in the returning native of today 
twenty 
the present re- 
immigration. Time 
their 


and those of years ago, 


due possibly to 


striction in 


was when, from fine 


apart 
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raiment, you could. distinguish 
them while they were yet a great 
way off by reason of their gold 
teeth, which they seemed to re- 
gard as a badge of distinction. 
They would profess to be shocked 
by the primitive conditions which 
characterized the exist- 
ence, looked with disfavor on the 
lack of modern plumbing and dis- 
of ever 


‘livyer’s’ 


avowed any recollection 








There Was a Pool... 


There was a pool I used to fish, 

Far off the loud and beaten way, 

Where bending trees and mossy 
rocks 

And perfect peace, and hollyhocks, 

Flattered the live-long day. 


Nor any a word I spoke of this, 

For fear that it would get about, 

And cause a hubbub in the Town, 

Or bring ten thousand people 
down 

To decimate the trout. 


But went there every time alone, 
And baited up my little hook, 
Holding my breath lest any sound, 
Should penetrate the very ground, 
And agitate the brook. 


Thus secretly I took my sport 

In different days, not long since 
past, 

Without the slightest doubt that I 

Alone had therein wet a fly, 

Or bottom-fouled a cast. 


3ut thinking back, I wonder if 
*Twas so, or were there other fools 
Like to myself in ignorance, 
Who went alone before and since, 
And said “This is my pool”, 


PAUL MAHER. 








had a 
with a 
wont to 


having nodding acquaint- 
They were 
exaggerated 
American accent and spurned the 


lowly amusement which 


ance cod-fish. 


assume an 


forms of 
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had to offer. At the 
local store they would try to 


the village 
im- 
press the proprietor by asking for 


such and 


foreign foods as caviar 
that no 
were they accustomed only 
‘vittles’ 
tell amazing tales of the prosper- 
ity of their 


they 


paté de foie gras to show 
longer 
to common 


They would 


adopted country, 
that 
they 
all his 
like unto 


where 
they 


made it 
toiled not 


appear 
neither did 
spin, yet even Solomon in 
glory ‘vas not 
them 

The returning 
however, 


arrayed 
native of today, 
have 
fact, 
almost as 
had 


seems to more 
common 
them seem to be 
Sible as if 
thei: They seem to 
realize that the way of life in the 
little they were 
brought up, though different from 
that of the 
thei: 
lower 


sense; in most of 
sen- 
they never left 
native shores! 


village in which 


city which is now 
home is not necessarily of a 
standard. 

certain 


Perhaps there is a 


change in us also: for we have be- 
come and are 
not So 


strangers, 


more sophisticated 
much impressed by 
so there is not the same 
temptation to put on airs, even if 
they 
longer do we 
granted, 
Spent some 
that he 
into 


inclined to do so. No 
it for 
has 


were 
seem to take 


because a person 


time in ‘furrin’ parts’ 


has ‘suffered a sea change 


something rich and strange’. 


we merely accept him now as one 
of us who has inevitably adopted 
a somewhat different way of life 
and perhaps acquired a different 
accent because he has associated 
with different 
better or worse than ourselves. 

We still 
tales of 


people, but no 


listening to the 
adventure which the re- 
turning native has to tell and are 
grateful for the color they lend to 
our lives during their 
and they 


enjoy 


brief stay, 


we hope will keep on 


coming in ever-increasing num- 
bers. 
fact 


pleasant 


Already in we are looking 
anticipa- 
tion to this year’s crop of home- 
hope it will 
And already, I 
am sure ex-Newrfies all across the 
continent, from New Westminster 
to New York, from Chilliwacke to 
Chesapeake Bay are taking 
hand to write 
their 


forwvard with 


coming visitors and 


be a bumper one. 


their 
their 
aunts 


pens in 


mothers and sisters, 


and nieces, their mothers-in-law 


and second-cousins-by-marriage 
and Heart’s 
Desire, in Batt’s Arm and 
Lush’s Bight to let them know 
that it is time send to 
Eaton’s for the 


in Deadmans’ Bay 


Joe 


now to 
wallpaper for the 
tick for 
the feather bed in the spare room, 
for please God and the 
of Taxes, July 
hitting the trail for 


parlor and the new bed 
Assessor 
they'll be 
‘home’. 


come 





@ The following notice appeared in a Newfoundland newspaper 


of 1847 


“James Hodge begs to acquaint the Public at large that 


he intends to run a four-sail boat between Kelligrews and Brigus 


and Port 


de Grave during the winter 


months: a steady and 


confidential man will leave St. John’s every Wednesday morning, 


with the packages and letters 
forwarded to their 
permit; single letters Is., 


tior to their bulk and weight.” 


for transmission, 
destination as regularly as the 
double letters 2s., 


which will be 
weather will 
packages in propor- 
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ROVING SCHOONER 


by ADELAIDE LEITCH 


HE tip of a mast moves along 

B hewn the rocks. Then a bow 

comes in sight, cutting cleanly 

through the water of a Labrador 
cove. 

“There she is! 
Lee!” 


It’s the Winnie 


lined at the 
facing into many Labrador winds 
and red-rimmed, perhaps, from 
working over a catch of cod far 
into the night, light up when the 
“Winifred Lee” noses her way into 


Eyes, edges from 


‘M.V. Winifred Lee’’ 
and oa vital part of its existence. 


OF THE LABRADOR 


harbor, for she is a ship for the 
fishermen, captained by a fisher- 
man and owned by another, and 
by the Government to 
north of 


chartered 
serve the floater fleets 
Hopedale. 

banks are lucra- 
from the standpoint of 
schoonermen — 
currents coming 
down the Arctic, the spec- 
tacular but deadly icebergs, the 
summer’s isolation and the ever- 
present danger of shipwreck in a 
sudden coastal storm — go home 
with the holds of their ships full 


The Labrador 
tive ones 
cod. Labrador 
who brave the 


from 


is the No. 1 traveller along the northern coast of Labrador, 
Her skipper, Capt. Earl Windsor (lower left), who 


took over the actual captaincy from his father, Capt. Joshua Windsor, three years ago, 
gives fishing reports not only to the schooners themselves, but by radio to St. John's. 
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Although he has an O.B.E. from the King for his work along the coast, ‘Captain 
Josh'', as he is affectionately called, is still ‘‘one of us'' to the Labrador fishermen 
who come on board his ship to exchange news and gossip Here (second from 
right) he chats with some of Labrador's working men. The ‘‘Winifred lLee'’ may make 
@ call for one single schooner fishing alone; more often it is for a schooner fleet 
G@nchored in a protected cove 


of fish. , Without the “Wini- schooner and carry everything 
fred Lee,” there would be no mail, from an anchor to a needle,” says 
ho supplies other than tinned owner Captain Joshua Windsor. 

goods brought themselves, no reg- That may mean spending half a 
Wlar medical aid for the infections day going twelve miles out to the 
$0 easy to acquire in the salt Farmyards to deliver one letter to 
Wate There would be no word one schooner, perhaps, and then 


of other fishermen along the coast, twelve miles back again—bringing 


the “Lee” right back to where she 
started—Cape Harrigan 
The ‘‘Lee” has no set schedule, 
no set route, and the only call she Windiest, stormiest pot on the 
must make is Hopedale, once northern coast, Cape Harrigan 
every two weeks in time to con- may hold the “Winifred Lee” fog- 
nect with the northbound govern- bound for the next 24 hours, while 
ment. steamer. “Kvle”. which her crew frets, her two captains 
serves the Labrador coast to the look skywards and eye with cold 
south distaste the streamers of mist that 
just begin to lift and then settle 
“We call every place tl is ; down over the rocks more per- 
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manently than ever. In the inter- see the tops of them. 

lude, “Captain Joshua” and “Cap- When the government steamer 
tain Earl’ may go on board the turns south again, the “Winifred 
schooners to have a look at the Lee” turns north, slipping around 
catch and, incidentally, give a the rocky point on which squat 
hand with it. Both are fully ex- the white and red buildings of 
perienced, for they were schooner- Hopedale, and riding closer to the 
men before they were skippers. rocks than could the more un- 

Maps in the chart room are well weildy “Kyle” 

used, and there is barely a rock To the settlements along the 
on the coast unknown to the _ northern coast—the two Moravian 
Windsors. They know the rocky, Mission settlements of Nain and 
rolling skyline north of Hopedale, Hebron, the tiny settlements like 
the “Black Heads” with their fes- Black Island and Nutak, and fish- 
toons of moss—unbelievably green ing spots like Malta and New- 
in a Labrador sunset—and they foundland Harbor and Draw 
know the towering fiords of Saglek Bucket Tickle—the “Winnie Lee”’, 
Bay, where a man can look from as the people affectionately call 
the wheelhouse window and not her, is the most important tra- 


The ‘‘Lee"’ came into being at the request of the fishermen themselves—the men 
who chose the Labrador in preference to the Grand Banks closer to home. When 
the cod are running, their hours are long. They may work far into the night by the 
light of lanterns; they often work while fog hangs over the coast and neighboring 
schooners are like ghost ships, as illustrated here. 
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veller on the coast. 
gers 
white 


Her passen- 
Eskimo or 
Eskimo 
travelling south to hos- 
a tiny Eskimo girl going 
home from school, 


may be Indian, 
perhaps an old 
woman 
pital, or 
who share the 
gruff hospitality of the galley, 
help with the 


and 
dishes afterwards 
as do all the passengers from the 
tiniest waif to the wife of the 
Superintendent of the Moravian 
Missions for the coast 

Forty 
ment of 
came 


years ago, the Govern- 
Newfoundland 


aware of the 


first be- 
necessity of 
helping the floater fishermen, but 
the first tentative efforts were for 
the fishermen south of Hopedale. 
Later, a put 
on the Hopedale to 


small steamer was 


coast from 


Ramea. The service ended abrupt- 


To the settlements along the Labrador, the ‘Winifred lee’ 


is to the schooners. 


1931, 


years 


ly in and it not until 
five later that the “Lee” 
took on the permanent job of 
floating samaritan in the north. 
Built in Shelbourne, named for 
a girl—the daughter of George 
Lee, the man who supervised the 
job—-the “Winifred Lee” had plied 
back and forth over the Atlantic 
to Oporto, Spain, before’ the 
Windsors bought her as a 


Was 


fishing 
petition of the 
Labrador fishing fleets, the 
chartered for the Labrador 
1936. Her job, first of 
all, was to aid the fishermen from 
Newfoundland; her second mis- 
sion was to provide assistance to 
the Eskimo 
tions of the 
sible. 


schooner On 
“Lee” 
was 


service in 


and _ Indian 


north 


popula- 


wherever pos- 


is just as vital as she 


When she drops anchor in the harbor at Nain, she has on board 
books for the Moravian school, food, clothing and supplies from St. John's. 


On her 


last trip in the fall, she may bring a whole winter's supply of groceries. 
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A doctor on board is sponsored by the Department of Public Health. Although 
his job, primarily, is aiding the fishermen, he may go ashore to aid in the little 
settlements too. Here, Dr. Craig Loveys (left) and Rev. Seigfried Hettasch (right) 


give an Eskimo child at Hopedale diphtheria shots. The missionary's 


young son 
(extreme right) doesn't seem to think much of being next in line. 





@ Samuel Codner, a native of Codner vowed to Providence 
Devonshire, England, was in to engage in educational and 
business in Newfoundland for other humanitarian work if 
twenty-five years and retired his life was spared. 
therefrom, March 30th, 1844, 

“under the deepest impres- 

sion of the Divine Being Who @ Rev. Lawrence Coughlan, 
is the Father of Mercies and an Irishman, and a Church of 
God of all comfort”. He was England clergyman was sent 
instrumental in forming the to Newfoundland in 1765 by 
Newfoundland School Society the Society for the Propaga- 
in England in 1823. This’ tion of the Gospel. He was 
organization was later known a devoted follower of John 
as the Newfoundland and Wesley, in whose steps he 
British North America School endeavored to tread. Prowse 
Society, then as the Colonial says: “The great founder of 
and Continental School So- Methodism lived and died a 
ciety. It is related that the member of the Church of 
vessel which Codner’ was England, and there is nothing 
journeying from Newfound- at all incongruous in the first 
land to England in the fall Wesleyan in the colony being 
of 1821 was in great peril and an Episcopalian” 
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Newfoundlanders 


Abroad — 17th 


in a Series 





Edward Patten 


by ADELAIDE LEITCH 


NE aay, 
present 


old boy in 


before the turn of the 


century, a five-yvear- 
New- 
talk 
member 


family The 


Grand Bank, 
foundland, heard the 
that is 
of a fisherman's 
People of that little Methodist 
town saying that his father 
Rad been lost off the Grand Banks 
with all 


board—and he, his 


kind of 


dreaded by every 


were 
=—his ship 
Grew on 
younger brothers 
Mother had 

Edward Patten, son of seafaring 
New foundlanders 
a seasiae 
that life 
Could be hard. (When, vear: 
there was talk of 
he was all for it 
it would 
Men of the sea.) 

But, 1902 vhen he 
Wa 15—he set off on his 
across the 
trv, the 
where, he 
Wider opportunity He found it 
although, at that time, young “Ed” 
could not see the day, 
when he 


gone down 
two 
and his young 
been left alone 

and 


product ol 


town, learned young 


along the island coast 
late 
confederation, 
and the benefits 
bring the hard-working 


back in 
own 
Stralts to another coun- 
mainland of Canada 


hoped, there would be 


years later, 
would sit behind a 


ished desk in his own 


pol- 
private 
secretary-trea- 
Manton 
larg- 


office in Toronto 


surer and director of 


Brothers Limited, Canada’s 


est firm handling high-speed 
printing machinery 


His first stop in 


26 


The Secretary-Treasurer of 


Manton Brothers Limited hails 
from Grand Bank. 


Halifax, 
job with a 


where he found a 


exporting 


soon 
fish com- 
pany. There he learned the work 
and he 


Scotia for the 


of accountant, 
Nova 


years. 


stayed in 
next ten 
In the 


meantime, the other 


brothers had also set out for Can- 
had reached Toronto, 
while John had gone west to join 
the Royal Mounted 
Following in his brother’s 
Edward Patten 
1912. Two 
later, Manton Brothers, a small 
firm then, owned by Frank W. M. 
and N. Manton, took him 
accountant. The Canadian 
Army took a hand in his career a 


ada. Jim 
Canadian 
Police. 
footsteps, moved 


to Toronto in years 


James 


on as 
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little later, sending him 
in 1916. 
1919, he 
Hydro 
returned to 
their 


overseas 
When he came back in 
worked first for the 
Commission, 
Manton Brothers at 
request. From then on, it 
matter of climbing the 
from position to 
until he reached his present one. 
The 
Manton 


sons of 


Power later 


was a 
rungs position 
still in the 
operated by 


firm, which is 


family and 
the original 
stretches pretty well 
ada, with branches in 
Winnipeg 


owners, now 
across Can- 
Montreal, 
Vancouver. In 
Canada, they are exclusive agents 


and 


for high speed automatic printing 
machinery, both of English and of 
American origin, and they are also 
manufacturers of printing 
rollers and supplies that keep the 
presses rolling. Their repair de- 
partment is a large one, and their 
telephone is kept busy with local 
and out-of-town calls. 


inks, 


Among members of his own 
printing house craft, ‘Ed’ Patten 
is currently of the 3rd 
District Advisory Council. He 
was president of the Toronto Club 
in 1942-43, third district 
sentative in 1946. He also man- 
ages to find time for membership 
in the Moore Park Lawn Bowling 
Club and the Empire Club in Tor- 
onto, past president of 
the Toronto Newfoundland Club. 

The mother 
three sons were reunited finally in 
Toronto. The boys sent for thei 
mother when they became estab- 
lished and Mrs. Samuel Patten, at 
84, is still keeping a weather eye 
on son Ed at Manton Brothers 
Jim with the T. Eaton 
The’ third brother, 
three years 


president 


repre- 


and is a 


family of a and 


and son 
Company. 
John, 


died ago in 
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Toronto’s Christie Street Hospital 
from wounds. 

The house” for 
Edward Patten is Newfoundlander 
Lucy King Fortune—but he 
had to come to Toronto to meet 


wal 
“lady of the 


from 
her They have four daughters, 
both of with 
service overseas, and five 


two them 
R.C.A.F 


grandsons 


sons 


who bring a 


blue 


pleased 
their 
men- 


gleam to the eves of 


grandfather whenever he 


tions them! 
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bill. 
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OVER ON THE ISLAND 


sy Helen Jean Champion 
\ perfect book for every visitor 


to Prince Edward Island “A 
wealth of amusing stories.’’—S. 
Morgan-Powell in The Mon- 
trea Star Second _ edition. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


THE GARDEN OF THE GULF 


Prince Edward Island is a natural market for many 
of the products and manufactured goods of the neigh- 
boring Atlantic Province of Newfoundland. The Prince 
Edward Island Department of Industry and Natural 
Resources is ready and anxious to assist the manufac- 
turers and traders of the new Province to develop 
Island markets. Already some agents of enterprising 
Newfoundland firms have established trade connections 
on the Island. 


Newfoundland will continue to find Prince Edward 
Istand a valuable source for high-quality potatoes, 
livestock and dairy products. Fresh and canned straw- 
berries will also be available in larger quantities than 
before and more Island butter and cheese will arrive in 
Newfoundland wrapped in tin foil to ensure greater 


freshness. 


Prince Edward Island extends a sincere invitation 
to the people of Newfoundiand to visit the Million Acre 
Farm. We would also like to see more of our Island 


people travel to the new province of Newfoundland. 


Hon. Eugene Cullen, Minister 


Department of Industry 
and Natural Resources 


Charlottetown 


Prince Edward Island. 
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Geographically Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island are 
next-door neighbors. soth are Islands bordering on the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and our people have many interests in common. 

We are constantly in close contact with each other and have 
beep able to build up a long-standing friendship through mutual 
goodwill and co-operation. Newfoundland's entry into Canadian 
Confederation has strengthened our bonds of kinship and has 
afforded us an opportunity to get better acquainted. 

Newfoundlanders, by the very nature of their climate, are 
rugged individualists noted for their fishing, forestry and 
mining. ‘heir vast reserves of natural resources are on the 
threshold of a new and greater development, with the Labrador 
peninsula offering immense potentialities. 

We, in Prince Edward Island, watch with sincere interest 
the unfolding of this new chapter in the long history of New- 
foundland -- a history that dates back to the days of Cabot. 

Our association in the past has been a very happy one and 
we look forward to a period of greater understanding and mutual 


growth toward happiness and prosperity. 


. A) alti ube 


Premier of Prince Edward Island 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS 





The ‘‘Garden 
of the Gulf” 


HON. J. WALTER JONES 


Premier of Prince Edward Island 


by THOMAS G. HEAD 


'N? SIR,” 
red-haired 


commented __ the 


stewardess of a 


T.C.A. plane slicing through the 
moon-lit air over the Gulf, “I 
have never been on the Island, 


although I hav 


many times. I 


e flown over it 
think that the 


Islanders must love their province 


—it looks like 


a big, well-kept 


garden from the air.” 


Long before 


this trim stew- 


ardess had flown over Prince 


Edward Island, 


people had been 


attracted by the beauty of the 
“Garden of the Gulf”! 
Jacques Cartier, who was the 


first white man 
Champlain later 


to discover what 
called “L’Isle St. 


Jean”, was greatly impressed by 


the varied beaut 
beautiful land”’. 
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y of “the low and 


He and his men 


vent ashore from their two tiny 
craft of about sixty tons each in 
June 1534, and found “trees which 
are wonderfully beautiful and 
very fragrant”. But even more 
attractive to the sea-weary mare 
iners were the “Pease, white and 
red  gooseberries, strawberries, 
raspberries, and wild oats like rye, 
which one would say had been 
sown there and tilled in the very 
rich soil’. Little wonder that 
Cartier came to the conclusion 
that the Island “is the best tem- 
pered region one could possibly 
see”’. 

The Micmacs, who were in pos- 
sesson of the Island when the 
white men came, called it “Abeg- 
weit”, which probably means 
“cradled on the waves”. Another 
Indian name was ‘“Minegoo”, 
meaning THE Island: thus its sons 
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and daughters 
precedent for referring to 
province as “The Island”. 
The Island’s 
title the 


ancient 
their 


have an 


earliest European 
source of a great 
deal of confusion. The “Island of 
St. John” was often 
a variety of 
name, 


Was 


mistaken for 
places of the 
and around 17280 Governor 
Patterson complained to the House 
of Assembly in Charlottetown that 
“St. John’s, Newfoundland, is the 
place longest known by that name 
to the majority of the mercantile 
amd common people at home 

amd people have even sailed for 
Newfoundland, thinking that they 
Were coming hither.” 


s$27.e 


The Assembly could not bear to 
think of prospective settlers being 
siphoned off to Newfoundland, 
amd so other names were suggest- 
ed for the province. Prince Ed- 
Ward, the Duke of Kent, arrived 
in Halifax in 1794, and although 


he never visited the Island, he 


showed such great interest in its 


Welfare that in 
Was 
Was changed to 
Island; this Act received 
aSsent on February 1, 1799. 


1798 a 
which 


local act 
the 
Prince 


passed by name 
Edward 
formal 
Prince Edward Island can be 
catalogued in the long list of goud 
things that done up in littie 
parcels. The smallest of the pro- 
vinces, it is one hundred and forty 
miles with a width 
from four to forty miles It is 
separated from New 
and Nova Scotia by the Northum- 
berland Strait, which 
nine to thirty 


are 


long, varying 


Brunswick 
from 


Shap- 
ed like a crescent moon, its horns 


Varies 
miles across 
point into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence 


An excellent 
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the Island with other parts of 
Canada. Visitors who travel by 
air never forget their first glimpse 
of P. E. I. Toy-like fishing boats 
paint white streaks in the vivid 
blue sea, which is fringed with 
white where the waves roll on the 
sandy beaches. Red fields, newly 
ploughed, or colored with living 
green in many shades, fringed 
with dark spruces or silver birch 
and dotted with houses and barns, 
give a delightful impression which 
grows deeper as more 
exploration goes on. 

A good ferry 
Nova Scotia 
Caribou and 
the majority 
the luxurious 


exteisive 


service connects 
with P. E. I. via 
Wood Islands, but 
of traffic arrives on 

“Abegweit” which 
sails between Cape Tormentine 
and Borden. This ship is modern 
in design, with screws forward as 
well as aft, which give her greater 
power as an ice-breaker, and she 
carries many railway freight cars, 
besides a large number of auto- 
mobiles and trucks 


Summerside 

After the visitor’s car has rolled 
down the gang-way of the ferry, 
he is soon presented with a prob- 
lem; which shall he take 
first? If he decides to turn left 
he will be Summer- 


road 


headed for 
the second 
the province. 
the 
well imagine 
Devonshire, 


side, town in 
As he drives along 
the may 
himself to be in 
England, for the red 
soil and general configuration are 
very similar. After the rugged 
many square miles of 
land in 
drive 


largest 


paved road, visitor 


forests and 
other 
this 


unoccupied pro- 


roll- 


landscape is re- 


vinces, a through 


ing, pastoral 


freshing. 
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Legislative Buildings in Charlottetown, P. E. |.’s 
Capital, marked the birthplace of Confederation. 


A prominent citizen of Bishop’s 
Falls, Newfoundland, 
visit to the Island 
Montague, on the 


first 
drove from 
east coast, to 
Hampton, on the south coast. “It 
beats me,” he 


on his 


commented, “I 
drove sixty miles, and never saw 
one rock in any of the fields.” 
Summerside 
situation on 


has a picturesque 
Bedeque Bay. Al- 
though its population is only 5,000, 
it is a very good shopping centre 
for the numerous villages in that 
and its good harbor 
fine facilities for shipping. 


area, offers 
Sum- 
merside is the centre of the oyster 
industry. 

If the traveller wishes, he can 
proceed westward from Summer- 
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ee a te ‘ eS 


side along the paved road to Tig- 
stopping at pleasant little 
towns and villages which line the 
road, or which are situated along 
side roads which run down to the 


nish, 


sea. 
East 


pa ved 


ard from Summerside, the 
through fine 
Charlottetown. 
make a detour 
either Kensington or 
Hunter to ride through the 
national park, with Dalvay House 
near the Park Headquarters. The 
point of chief interest in the park 


road rambles 


farming land to 


But most visitors 
through 


River 


is Green Gables, the farm-house 
which has 


famous all 
Lucy Maud 
The original build- 


made 
world by 
Montgomery. 


been 
over the 
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preserved in 
the “Haunted 


“Lover’s Lane”, 


ing has been well 
every detail, 
Wood”, 
points of interest 
the “Anne of 


stories witnin 


while 
and other 
associated with 
Gables” 


reach 


Green 
are easy 
During the tourist season, the long 


stretches of sandy beaches are 
dotted with 
ing a swim in the 
water, under the cliffs, or 
racing along the firm white 
From the National 
s€enic road leads along the north- 
efn shore past Tracadie and St. 
Peter’s Bays to the eastern end of 
the Island, 
those in Souris, 
Murray Harbor 
sthooners and other 


ing freight for Newfoundland. 


farnily groups enjoy- 


warm sea- 
resting 
sand 


Park, a 


where harbors like 


Georgetown, and 


shelter 


vessels 


many 


load- 


Charlottetown 

Sooner or later, the visitor 
himself in Charlottetown, the pri- 
the 


province. It i 


finds 
Vincial capital, which is yn ly 
city in the 
small, with a 
156,000. Many | 
Planned streets, and, as befits the 
chie! 


rQral province, it has the 


quite 
population o! 


some 
trees shade its well- 
City of a predominantly 
friendly, 
market 
capital 


réstful atmosphere of a 
town Unlike most othe 
Charlottetown is 
of slums; like the 
of the rest of the 
people are 
wealthy no: 


completely free 


) 


great major!t\ 
prevince, its 
neithe! extremels 
stricken with poverty 
harbo! 


Through its excellent 


passes a good deal of the mercan- 
tile trade of the and 
tral 

It was on a 
Charlottetown 
Prince Edward 
Count St. Pierre 


cen- 
portions of the 
land 


point neal 


where the modern 


Island 
brought 


nistory of 
began 
the first fron 


group of tlers 
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France to begin a colony on the 
Island. This small group founded 
Port La Joie in 1720. Although a 
small number of Acadians joined 
the colony, it abandoned in 
1724. 

When the 
the control of Great 
fall of Louisburg followed by 
‘he treaty of Paris in 17683, 
of the French speaking inhabitants 
either fled to Quebec or St. Pierre, 
or were deported to France. About 
Island 


Was 


Island came under 
Britain, after 
the 


many 


thirty families left on the 


were the ancestors of the 
Acadian population 
The official 
taken in 1827, when 
tion 23,266. In 


present 


census was 


first 
the popula- 


numbered 1891, 


109,078 people were living on the 


number 
The 


the 


1931 
decreased to 88,038. 
194] that 
population had increased to 
95,047. In New- 
foundland, P. E. I. h of 
living yutside it 
that 
Island 


in other parts of 


Island, but by the 
had 
census of indicated 


common with 
its children 
boundaries; it is es 
17,000 people 
living 


born on the 
are now 
Canada 

The great majority of the popu- 
English, Scotch, or 


only 15¢ being 


lation is of 
Irish extraction, 


descended from the early French 
settlers Of 
the Micmacs, 


remain. 


inhabi- 
300 


the original 


less than 


tants, 
An interesting link between the 
New 


and 


Glasgow, on the 
Newfoundland 
fact that 
founded the 
lived in St. 
first 


journey 


village of 
north shore, 
is to be noted in the 
Cormack, who 
1818, later 
known as 
white make the 
across Newfoundland 


John 
village in 
the 


John’s, and is 


man to 
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Cradle of Confederation 

In 1763, when the Island passed 
into the possession of Great Brit- 
ain, it was united with Nova 
Scotia, but in 1769 it became a 
separate colony. 

The Board of Trades and Plan- 
tations in London divided the 
whole island among English land- 
result that for 


lords, with the 


many years tenants suffered great 


handicaps under absentee land- 
This condition was 
1873, when the landlords 


were compelled to sell their hold- 


lords. rem- 


edied in 


ings to the provincial government, 
which in turn sold the land to the 
tenants, so that now there are very 
few farmers who do not own the 
land which they till. 


Newfoundland is justly proud of 
her title “The Oldest Colony”. 
P. E. I. is equally proud of being 
called “The Cradle of Confedera- 

was in the Legislative 
Room of the Provincial 
Charlottetown that 
representatives of 
Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
United Canada (Ontario and Que- 


then”. it 
Council 
Building in 


twenty -six 


met for the first time to dis- 
the union of British 
North America. 
The room in which these “Fathers 


bec) 
cuss officially 


possessions in 


of Confederation” met is preservs 
ed with the triple table, cabinets, 
they were 
foundations of Canada 
Incidentally, of all the 


and chairs exactly as 


when the 


laid. 


were 


This is the historic chamber at Charlottetown where 
the first Confederation talks took place, in 1864, 





furniture used in 
any one of the Conferences pre- 
ceding Confederation, are 
that can be seen 
the exception of the 
which the Confederation 
‘vas actually signed; this is in the 
Legislative Building at Regina. 
Charlottetowvn’s activities 
Old 
mid-August 
Combined with the 
Exhibition, it attracts 
of visitors annually 


buildings and 
these 
the only ones 
with 
table on 


today, 


reacn 
Week, 


year. 


a peak during Home 


held in each 
Provincial 
thousands 
Jesides 
Vaudeville and midway fun of all 
kinds, enjoy the 
and thrill to the 
fine horse racing 
The more 
titles of the 


visitors exhibits 


excitement of 
generally known 


Island give a clue to 





EASTERN PACKING CO., LTD. 


SOURIS + PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 





its chief industry — “Garden of 
the Gulf,” “The Garden Pro- 
vince,” “The Million-acre Farm.” 
Since no minerals are found in the 
province, and little heavy timber 
is left, most of the manufacturing 
plants deal with the canning and 
preparation of either 
land or the sea 

In 1949, 50,000 
13,750,000 bushels 
most famous crop 


food, from 
acres 
of the 
potatoes, 


yielded 
Island’s 
with 
an average farm price of 62 cents. 
30th table stock and certified 
seed grown in P. E. I. well- 
known throughout North America. 
310,000 bushels of 
to Newfoundland 
in addition to 

other 


are 


went 
from the Island, 
1,069,000 Ibs. of 

Over 4,700,000 
450.000 
of hay and clover were also pro- 
duced in 1949. 
long been an 
for P. E, I 
Earl 


diary 


potatoes 


vegetables. 
bushels of oats and tons 
Newfoundland has 
market 
1803 the 
recorded in his 
seventy 


important 
products. In 
of Selkirk 
“About be- 
long to the Island, and are partly 
engaged in 


vessels 
fishing and partly in 
coasting voyages, principally to 
Halifax and Newfoundland 

The latter is the principal market 
for the product of the Island 

there is scarcely any return 
freight except liquors, of which a 


good deal is smuggled Many 








Sale. 








WM. CONDON & SONS 


Custom Spinning and Weaving, Yarn and Blankets for 
Inquiries invited. 


65 QUEEN STREET 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I. 
P.O. Box 395 
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Agriculture is P. E. |.’s biggest industry. 


acre farm’’ 
built are sold to good 
advantage in Newfoundland 
The Newfoundland market is 
sometimes extremely high 
shilling or a_ shilling 
three-pence a pound in _ spring, 
and in that potatoes 
come to a high market, sometimes 
to a dollar a bushel.” 


schooners 


7 beef 
at a and 


season also 


Trade with Newfoundland 

Trade has increased through the 
years, and Mr. W. E. Agnew in 
his position as Director of Trade 
in the Department of Industry 
and Natural Resources, stated that 
the shipments to Newfoundland 
amounted to three million dollars 
in 1949, an increase of about two 
hundred thousand 


dollars over 
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of the Maritimes supplies 


The ‘‘million- 
Newfoundland. 


1948. 

Shipbuilding has declined with 
the almost total extinction of large 
timber, although it 
flourishing 


once was a 
both the 
In 1763 a 
wrote in 
that Acadians employed 


business on 
north and south shores. 
man named Smethurst 
his diary 
in cutting down white pine timber 
in the Three Rivers (Georgetown) 
felled 1200 trees, 
more than 200 of which were more 
than two feet through at the butt: 
all of these trees grew within less 


area upward of 


than a hundred and fifty yards of 
the high water mark 

3ut, if the quality and quantity 
of white pine lumber has de- 
the quality of hogs has 
1820. In 


creased, 


increased greatly since 
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that year, a Mr. Macgregor com- the sleek herds of cattle feeding 
plained that “half the number of on the lush grass. No cattle are 
pigs on the Island are tall, long- permitted in the province which 
mouthed animals, resembling are not completely free of bovine 
grey-hounds nearly as much as tuberculosis ast yeal four 
they do the better kind of hogs”. thousand live cattle were shipped 
Now about half of all qualified to Newfoundland 

sows in Canada are to be found 263,000 Ibs 4 ‘r, out 

in P. E. I. Since 1942, the per- total production of 838,11 
centage of Grade A hogs market- 870,000 lbs meat, and 17,000 
ed has remained almost stationary cases f ‘anned goods, mostly 
around 37% in the rest of Canada, beef s id their way across 
but in P. E. I. the percentage ha the Gulf, with most 215,000 Ibs. 
increased to 52% This means an ‘heese. the Island farmer 
increased prestige for Island reg- is always deeply interested in 
istered breeding stock. and in 1949 é hing that has to do with New- 
five hundred head were shipped  foundland. 

across Canada, and down into the Horses, here as elsewhere, are 
te fading out of the picture as far as 


Visitors to the Island remark on power is concerned, because in- 


Oysters are big business in Prince Edward Island 
Malpeque oysters are among the finest in the world. 














numbers of farmers are 
but, almost with- 
each farm has at 
least one good “driver” of which 
his owner is very proud. Nearly 
rural church has a long 
shed nearby, in which the 
hitch their 
during the service. After the ser- 
and the 
brought out, there is a good deal 
of knowing 


creasing 
using tractors, 


out exception, 


every 
horse 
horses 


farmers can 


vice is over, horses are 
comment on. the 
merits of each lively horse. All 
through the Island, there is keen 


interest in the breeding of fine 
‘ horses for racing. 

While many large 
flocks of turkeys, geese and ducks, 
the mainstay of the poultry busi- 
ness on the Island is the chicken. 
In 1949, 


were laid by 


there are 


4,025,150 dozens of eggs 
Island hens, bring- 
ing their owners some $2,469,000, 
which meant a good deal of cack- 
ling by both 
Half a million pounds of chicken 
accounted for in the 
with 


hens and owners. 


vere can- 
reries, seventeen poultry 
grading stations handling 1,148,- 
494 lbs. of poultry. 30,000 live 
pullets went to Newfoundland on 
ticket. 

Little emphasis is placed on the 
export of fruit, although 
the Island farms have an orchard. 
The 


a one way 
most of 


single exception is 


which 


straw- 
hundred 
1949, the 
bulk of the being flown to 
Montreal markets. But in 
parts of the Island there are good 
patches of blueberries, cranberries 
Many 
vho have no orchard of their own 


three 
grown in 


berries, of 
acres were 
crop 


many 


ands raspberries. people 
are able to gather enough apples 
trees growing wild by the 
road-side to make enough jam and 
jelly to keep them going through 
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from 


the winter 

While Islanders have not 
given fishing the attention which 
it receives in Newfoundland, there 
is a considerable amount of shore 


most 


especially on 
Cod, haddock, 
mackerel, smelt, 
But 
the two sea-foods most appreciat- 


fishing carried on, 
the North Shore. 

hake, herring, 
are caught by the fishermen. 
visitors are lobsters and 
The Department of 
Fisheries estimated the landed 
value of the lobster catch for 1949 
at $1,421,389, 
up to. the 
Malpeque 


ed by 


oysters. 


while oysters opened 
tune of $100,324. 
oysters are acknow- 
ledged to be 
the world 


among the finest in 
The early Acadian sett- 
lers found oysters useful, too; but 
they burned them for lime to fer- 
tilize their fields! 

Field officers of the Federal De- 
partment of Fisheries are _ in 
charge of the cultivation and pre- 
servation of the 
and 


oyster, lobster 


other fisheries carried on 


along the shores of the province. 
Fortunes in Foxes 
P. E. I 


besides its 


has other claims to fame, 
oysters, and 
island in 
that Charles Dal- 

began to 
and black 
Other 


spuds, 
horses; it was on an 
Cascumpec Bay 
Tignish, 


ton, of breed 
silver foxes in his 


ranch men, one of whom 


was Robert Oulton, helped pioneer 


the fox-ranch industry, until it 
had spread rapidly over the Island, 
and the wire-mesh cages and 
sheltering the 


foxes became a common 


wooden structures 
valuable 
sight fortunes were made 


with the 


Large 


(and lost) raising of 
silver, black, and platinum foxes. 
When away from 


fox-furs, many ranchers sold their 


fashion turned 
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breeding stock, and the price of the eastern end of the Island. 
even good pelts was extremely Partridge hunting on a crisp day 
low, so that it was not uncommon in October is an experience that 
to see the wire-pens being put to will be pleasantly remembered. 
less romantic, but more profitable There is not only the thrill of 
use, as hen runs. However, now | seeing a covey of Hungarian part- 
that the bottom has been reached, ridge explode like a shrapnel-burst 
Island fox-ranchers hope that from cover, or knocking down a 
there will still be fair profits made more elusive “native” partridge as 
as long fur comes back into it hurtles through the woods, but 
fashion. there is always the beauty of red, 

Because of the large proportion "eWly turned potato fields, brown 
of cleared land, there is no big 8'as5s, yellow stubble, against a 
game in Prince Edward Island. Pack-drop of rolling hills flaming 
But it has its own attractions for With the red and yellows of maple 
sportsmen. Good trouting streams ®"d birch. And often, from the 
are found in every part of the ‘top of a hill, will come a glimpse 
Island, with sea-trout coming up 0f the vivid blue of the sea. Ducks 
the tidal rivers and brooks. Phea- ®@"d geese also account for a lot of 
Bants are increasing, especially on SPortsmen’s powder in the Fall. 





Education in P. E. |. 

One feature that the visitor will 
notice is the large number of one- 
roomed schools throughout the 
Island. In the Provincial Build- 
ing is an office which is occupied 
by Dr. Lloyd W. Shaw, M.A., 
LL.D., who is well-known in New- 
foundland, and by Mr. Malcolm 
MacKenzie, M.A. Dr. Shaw is the 
Deputy Minister for Education, 
and Director of Education, while 


Mr. MacKenzie is Chief S *rvisor 
EASTERN PACKING CO., LTD. Ir. MacKenzie is Chief Supervisor 


of Schools. On the office wall is a 
SOURIS - PRINCE EOWARD ISLAND : 5 
large map of the Island, with 458 








BROS. Famous SEA-LECT Canned Fish Products 


including SEA-LECT Lobster and 


LIMITED SEA-LECT Oysters, PLYMOUTH Brand 


& FRASER'S Brand Chicken & Chicken 
85 WATER ST., Spread; SEA-LECT Canned Strawberries, 


BLUEBELL Canned Blueberries 
CHARLOTTETOWN, MOUNT STEWART Canned Strawberry 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND Preserve. 
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Half a million Ibs. of chicken were canned in P. E. I. 


in 1949. This is Eastern Packing Co. plant at Souris. 


pins sticking into it. These pins 
represent schools. Out of the 458 
schools, 382, or 83%, are one- 
roomed, and fifty are two roomed. 
Almost seven hundred 
staff the Island schools. For chil- 
dren who live in school districts 
where there are less than seven of 
school age, or where there is ex- 
cessive isolation or physical hand- 
icap, there is a system of 
respondence. As in most other 
provinces there is a trend toward 


teachers 


cor- 


consolidated schools, and at least 
districts use buses or 
to collect the children. 

Ten can be taught in 
every school, while the four high 
schools give Grade Eleven; at the 


seven vans 


Grade 
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Summerside, of 
New- 
foundlander, Mr. Clarence Mercer, 
M.A., pupils can reach Grade 
Twelve. But the majority of 
pupils, after taking Grade Ten in 
their local take the En- 
trance Exam. for Prince of Wales 
College in Charlottetown. The 
Prince of Wales 
gives the standard Junior Matric- 
ulation. 

in P. E. I 
years in 
than his 
foundland 


large school in 


which the supervisor is a 


school, 


second year at 
Thus the average pupil 
is an extra year (twelve 
all) in 
fellow-citizen in 


reaching Junior 
New- 
Prince of Wales gives 
to the end of the sophomore year 
in pre-law, 


arts, commerce, 


teacher-trainng, etc. Like Mem- 


4l 





Wales has 


and its grada- 


orial College, Prince of 
a very high standard, 


uates need have no fear when 


they go on to universities to com- 


plete their The training 


course 
of teachers is also carried on in 


Wale 


the Prince of College 


During the late war, the Federal 
government proposed to erect tem- 
porary buildings in 
with the 


Government 


connection 
college The Provincial 
> 


Came to an agree- 


ment with the Federal authorities 


to assist financially with the erec- 
tion of permanent buildings rather 
than temporary one 


of this 


The wisdom 


arrangement was clearly 
1948, when this new 


was open 


seen in wing 


to civilians taking gen- 
eral courses of a vocational nature 

household science, farm 
work, 
These veterinary 


joint 


me- 


chanics, veterinary carpen- 


try, etc courses 
Pro- 


Education, 


are the project of the 


vincial Department of 
Federal 


Agriculture 


and the Department of 


1853 before a 
free schools was established on the 
Island, Act for the 
establishment of an academy in 


It was system of 


although an 


Charlottetown was passed in 1829; 
the name of this Central Academy 
was changed to “The 
Wales College” in 1860, when the 
then Prince of Wales, who was to 
become Edward VII, visited Char- 
lottetown 


Prince of 


In 1831 the first Roman Catholic 
archbishop of 
Right Rev. Angus 
Eachern, 


Andrews 


Charlottetown, the 

Mc- 
at St. 
afterwards 


Bernard 
founded a college 


This was 


transferred to Charlottetown, and 


developed in St. Dunstan’s Uni- 


versity 
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Since 
granting 


1947, 
financial aid to 


when a scheme 
school 
districts desiring to either improve 
existing schools and equipment, 


schools, was 


369 


or build new intro- 


duced, some schools have 
undergone facial uplifts and great 
and 
250 
radios for 
with the 
providing a 
agricultural 
with the 


improvements in buildings 


equipment are noticeable. 


rooms have access to 


school broadcasts, pro- 
vincial 
weekly 


science, 


department 
broadcast on 
co-operating 
other two Maritime provinces, the 
CBA the 


presentation of he Maritime 


and private stations in 


School Broadcast. 


In “Canadian _ Education” 
(March 1949), it is pointed out 
that Ontario and British Columbia 
together have 44% of the adult 
population of the but 
only 35% of the Dominion’s chil- 
dren: their residents receive about 
half of the 
that there are 
with half the 
income, but 
children; 
half the 
provide 


Dominon, 


one national income. 
This 


provinces 


means two 
national 
only one-third of the 
seven with 

national must 
educational facilities for 
two-thirds of the children. These 


figures, of course, have been alter- 


provinces 


income 


ed with the coming of Newfound- 
land but 
P. E. I., as the smallest of the pro- 
vinces certainly has a handicap in 


into Confederation, 


the realm of education. 

3ut the Provincial 
of Education is 
tasks with 
The 
most 


Department 
facing up to its 
courage and success. 
handicaps caused by an al- 
rural 


entirely constituency 


and the large proportion of one- 
roomed schools are 


off-set by 


being largely 


a library system which 
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is second to none in the Dominion, 


increasing emphasis on _ visual 
both in 
adult levels, and by a 
Physical Fitness Branch. 

In 1933-1936 the Carnegie Cor- 
poration granted the 
$95,000 to set up a free, circulating 


education, school and on 


vigorous 


sum ol 


library system in the _ province. 


This venture proved so successful 
that the provincial 
decided to carry on the system by 
+ 


the aid of annual grants. 


Toul 


government 


Twenty- 
branch libraries circulated 
some 183,344 books last year. Most 
of these 


libraries are housed in 


small buildings or suitable rooms: 
local committees are 


for the 


responsible 
lighting 
premises, but 


heating, and 


equipment of the 


the librarian, trained in a short- 

Charlottetown, is 

through the Department. 
Working in 


vith the 


course in paid 
association 
visual 
invaluable aid to 
communities 


close 
library system, 
eaucation gives 
rural The use of 
16 mm _ sound-projectors is. in- 
rapidly A 
the Department of 
local film 


nel 


creasing grant from 


Education as- 
councils to 


Sists 


pur- 


chase own equipment, and 


many smaller villages are com- 


bining to obtain a projector for 
With the rich 
National Film 
Board’s library of some eight hun- 
and 


upon, as 
well as the experience and advicé 


use in rural areas 


resources of the 


hundred 
fifty film-strips to draw 


dred films and five 


Charlottetown's airport is important link with mainland. 


Regular schedules 





are operated by Maritime Central. 





P. E. |. is noted for its horse-racing and events draw 


large crowds especially during “Old Home Week’. 


N.F.B. staff, 
are being reached by 


of the more people 
educational 
films than ever before. 

Another marked feature of 
rural life in the Island is the in- 
crease of dramatics in the villages. 
In 1949, 640 plays were sent out 
to rural groups who were plan- 
ning to produce their 
tainment 


tivals, both 


own enter- 
Music and Drama Fes- 


local and provincial, 


are becoming increasingly import- 
ant in the cultural life of the pro- 
vince 


No description of life on the 
would be 


ut some 


Island complete with- 
Women’s 


are 290 


mention of the 
Institute There brancl 


Institutes, vith 
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nh a membership of 


5.000. No statistics are available 
on the amount of space that the 
Institute 


were placed 


pies cooked for 
would occupy if they 


suppers 
rim to rim, nor is there any re- 
port as to the amount of money 
raised for worthy community pro- 
jects by the W. I 3ut 
groups are doing a great work in 


these 


the life of the Island communities 
The supervisors are paid by the 
provincial government, which also 
gives a small grant to each insti- 
tute. Last 28 district 
ventions Girl’s 
work, food 
handicrafts, etc.—all 


con- 
Club 
clubs, 


year, 
were held 
sewing classes, 
came unde 
the sponsorship of the Women’s 


Institutes. 
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“SABLE CHIEF’ 
IN PLASTIC 


by DON. W. S. RYAN 


Lomo ana war veteran, H. J. 
Fisher of Bonavista, New- 


foundland, is making great strides 
in a creative business venture that 
will make his handiwork known 
from coast to coast in Canada. He 
has immortalized a famous New- 
foundland dog in plastic stone. 
The dog, which Fisher has mod- 
elled and which he hopes will 
adorn hundreds and thousands of 
Canadian and American living 
rooms, is “Sable Chief’, the be- 
loved mascot of the 2nd Battalion 
of the Royal Newfoundland Regi- 
ment of the First World War. 
The was the 


dog inseparable 





A Bonavista craftsman has something 
tourists—Statuettes of the 


Newfoundland Regiment's dog 


new for the 
Royal 
mascot. 
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companion of Padre Nangle of the 
Regiment. He was also a friend 
to all the khaki lads. Those still 
living served in that and 
other battalions recall the greet- 
ings which Sable Chief waved to 
them with affectionate wags of 
his bushy tail. The stately form, 
noble gait of 
the Newfoundland dog-mascot 
symbolized love and affection from 
home. 


who 


eyes and gracious 


Sable Chief has now passed on 
but is not forgotten. After his 
death a life-size statue of him was 
cast, and up until a couple of 
months ago when it was sent to 
Newfoundland, the statue had a 
place in the Newfoundland Trade 
Commissioner’s office in London, 
England. It is the only statue of 
Sable Chief in existence. 

Fisher hit 
this 
dog about two years ago. 


the 
renowned 

He had 
been bending over a rough, plas- 
tic-strewn little 
four years previous- 
ly and turning out first-class pro- 
ducts of 


Craftsman upon 


idea of modelling 


bench in _ his 
workshop for 


various novelties and re- 
ligious statuettes. These were on 


display in his home-town stores 


and in show cases in the island’s 


larger centres 

A London Times photograph of 
Sable Chief in the Trade Commis- 
sioner’s office caught Fisher’s eye 
day forth 
inspiration. 


one and fresh 
This 
was a dog he knew intimately. 
The New York 
artist obtained and 
from the photo- 
Sable 
marble. 
then skil- 


and en- 


brought 
memories and 
services of a 
were soon 
London Times 
graph the 
Chief was 
Rubber 


exact image of 
reproduced in 
moulds were 


fully made by chacers 
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tedious 


iong 


hours at th ask In alla 


gZraver: wh it 
whole 
year was spent 1 perfecting the 


model and a half 


oetore 
7 


| 
Sait 


The models are 


plastic composition mate 


oon alter it Set in tne 


A mask ha 


chemicals used in the man- 


naraens 
mould worn as 
many 


ufacture are harmful 


knowledge of chemistry i: 
the craft’, states Mi 
incidentally. 


Fisher, 


facture: 


manu- 


synthetic rubbe1 and 


makes m vn moulds 
Sable Chief is 


position 


modelled in a 


reclining and rests on a 


grey base about eight inches long 
The black 


and a friendly 


dog is with grey eyes 
mouth 
The 


original in 


showing a 
pinkish tongue. model re- 


sembles the color and 


shape to the minutest detail 

The first Sable 
Chief statuettes went on the mar- 
ket last fall in Corne 


Ornamen® 1s 


shipment of 


Brook. Each 
enclosed in a separate 
box and is wrapped in Cellophane, 
short history of 


containing also a 


the beloved canine. Keyed up to 


producticn, the recently formed 
Plastic Marblite 


produce from 800 to 1000 statuettes 


Company will 


a month. 
Mr. Fisher 
Demands for 


In partnership with 
Eric 


products are so 


brother, 


their great that 
the or- 


Mr. 
ploy six 


they are unable to supply 
ders that come Right 


Fishet 


men. 


now 


states he can en 


ot mucha use to 
us’, he declares, “‘unless he has an 
least six 
that 
expect 


initial 


tlralning <¢ at 
months. It’s not a business 


you can just dig into and 
to produce a saleable produce off- 
hand.” 

Fisher took his training for 
craft at New York 


was demobilized. For 


this 
just after he 
the past six 
years he has been putting his 
training into practice. 

A veteran of World War , 
J. Fishet with the 
Batallion of the Royal Newfound- 


land 


served 2nd 


and saw action on 


Belgiun 


Regiment 
lrontiers. 


the left 


the French and 
He is 


leg 


partiaily disabled in 


man. 
work 
and is not satisfied with anything 

His 
Newfoundland 


roday he is a very happy 


He takes great pride in his 
less than aim is 
to put his 
Dog ornaments on the market 
throughout Canada, thus 
bring Sable Chief 


perfection 
famous 


and 
before the eyes 


of tourists from all countries 





THERE’S NO PLACE 
LIKE AN OUTPORT 


(Continued 
There 
were mal 


sucn as 


helping 
shea groom the 


VS and volk 


helping repair the 


the sheep and 
and milk the co 
it ana 


Keep nen out of the 


Pargens 


But there compensations. 


The cattle and cthe1 


were 
animals grew 
The 
horses and dogs, particularly, had 
like 


when the 


to be part of the family 


names, brothers and 


And 


the sheep had lambs, the 


real 


sisters. cows had 


calves, 
goats had kids, the pigs had young 
he dogs 


ones, the mares had foals, 


had pups, the cats had kittens, and 


the hens had chicks, something 
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was added to our lives every 

The foals and puppies were 
choice pets for us boys, while the 
lambs and kittens entertained the 


new 


year. 


girls. 


Some animals are proud of their 
young. One old nanny goat we 
had never failed to trot her twins 
into the kitchen their first day out, 
and so used a friendly hen cluck 
visit. Sick 
lambs were warmed and fed be- 
side the kitchen fire and suckling 
pigs brought in and nursed from a 
bottle. The pigs wiggled and 
squealed when handled and were 
the nearest thing to the 


her new brood in to 


modern 
mechanical toys we ever had. 


Along with the new pets every 
spring, we village boys had fur- 
ther our fathers 
returned the lumber woods. 
There was bound to be something 
for us tucked away somewhere in 
the duffelbag. It was a beauty of 


interests when 


from 


a model boat. 


Some of the boats the men made 
in their spare hours in the woods 
were works of artistry. They were 
carved from big junks of soft pine 
had hatches and holds and 
washboards and just about every- 
thing else a boat should have. The 
sails and paint were added after- 
often by our own hands. 
We handled the boats with loving 
care. 


and 


wards, 


No trimmer craft ever sailed the 
seas than some sent off from our 
landwash. Small wonder they 
mysteriously set their own 
course for the open water beyond 
the bar! Some were so fleet we 
had to row hard to head them off. 


often 


As it was, a few always escaped 


—and maybe crossed the ocean. 
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The Wonderful Beaches 
So in our outport we not only 
had the and fields and 
streams to play around in; we also 
salt and beaches 


boats for 


woods 
had the wate! 


and good measure. 
Luckily, the harbor inside the bar, 
while deep enough for schooners, 
shallow for us 


was sufficiently 


children out in the rowboats to 


view the tomcods and 
fish 


and to see the 


connors, 
the clear 
lob- 


other swimming in 


water crabs, 
sters, conks and seashells on the 


rocky 


harbor 


sandy o1 bottom besides. 
The small 


an ideal 


also furnished 
ground for us 
some of whom 
swing a 
the 


training 
would-be sailors, 
and 


still in 


could hoist a sail 
tiller 
sugar-teat stage. 

But we were more than fortun- 
ate in kind of shore 
we did, which is common in many 
even a_ toddler 
with safety. No 
marshy or 


while almost 


having the 
outports, where 
could have fun 
spot boggy or 
otherwise difficult to navigate; no 
steep cliffs on the inner 
Mostly, the landwash banks were 
— just high 
dry, with 
knaps to sit on as a perch 
from which to watch the doing on 
the water, and low enough to be 
able to land on the beach-rocks in 


was 
shore. 
made for children 
enough to be always 


grassy 


leap when we 
like frogs. 
stretches of different 
between the 
wharves that offered such variety 


one short were 


hopping about 
It was the 


kinds of beach 


Some parts were rattly 
with rounded sea-blue stones like 
and here 
kind and 
sprinkled among the marbles some 
nice flat skim rocks which we 
skid out over the water in 


of play 


overgrown marbles; 


again the fates were 
could 
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imitation of a sea duck kissing to 
a rest. 
fect target 
boulders peeped above the surface 


And to make this the per- 
spot for rock slinging 
just the right distance from shore 

For 
among other 
like 


motion targets we had, 


things, the deep-sea 
discarded 
from the fishing boats. Still alive, 
they inflated 
whipping with a stick 

floated off like footballs Young 
David in the Sunday School story 
truer alm 


fish whopsculpin 


could be just by 


These we 


boasted no with his 


slingshot than some of us with our 
bare hands. 
Besides, there 
made for 
bottoms 
ming holes, of course 


were sandy spots, 


naked 
ideal wading and swim- 


bare feet and 
These same 
Sandy stretches also provided the 
fun of 
wate! 
whatever we could 
Spading out the 
a kind of 
digging 
ugly 
Sight of 
girls scream 
for us 
Othe 
Mussels, preferably in the 
Spring just afte 
they were at their tastiest 
These we 
pot over a 
Carted 
Whether 
home 
fodder 
Still other sect s of ow 


shore 


around under 
stick for 


find alive. 


probing 
with a sharpened 


cocks-and-hens, 
fish 


bottom for 


bait or 
the 


worms the 


clam, for 
into the 
centipede' sea 
make the 


which would 


were other pastimes 
rascals 
fun we had was picking 
early 
ice-out when 
best. 
either cooked in a big 
bonfire on the spot or 
home in a wheelbarrow. 
eaten on the beach or at 


the mussels 


harbo1 
were n rgerown 
with eel grass 
without interest 
could wade in 


and an occasional rapped 


in wells left by the outgoing tide 
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Other 
tansies, could 
this aquarium 
death. But we 
lobsters first. 


fish, and 


from 


such as seacats 
be taken 
tortured to 


the 


also 
and 
searched for 


the 
them 


These we also cooked on 


beach at times, dropping 


alive into boiling water. Lobster 
dinners were no treat to us! 

Only 
combers actually shy 
This 


spot 


one place did we beach- 


away from. 
rugged 

Any- 
was all tangled with sea- 
octopus-like tent- 
acles that twined from the murky 
depths as if to grab anything that 
ventured The slimy rocks 
with knobby 


bouldery and 


“haunted”’. 


Was a 
said to be 
way, it 


weed spewing 


near. 
were  whiskered 
bottle kelp, and stringy sea grass 
stuck to their rounded crowns like 
dirty long hair. To me, at least, 
these bodiless heads aswirl in the 
waves seemed alive and crawly as 
if festooned with bristly giant 
black worms 

Of course, the spot was not act- 
sounds 


ually so forbidding as it 


here. It was legend that made it 
a Sargossa Sea in our imaginative 
We that 


lurking in were the 


minds. were cautioned 


this place 


man-eating conger eels and other 


scary legendary life of the sea 


serpent type. But older boys and 


men, who had outgrown a respect- 


ful regard for old wives’ tales, 


hooked the sea weed up with long 


rakes and sold it as fertilizer. 


Anyway, we small fellows want- 


ed no part of that place! 


I can imagine what fun the 


mainland youngsters will have 


around such beaches once the 


family auto can bring them into 


parts of the 
Newfoundland! 


the Avalon and other 


fine sea shores of 
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On Looking Out to Sea 

Along with § the wonderful 
beaches, we were also lucky to 
have an unobstructed view of the 
wide bay from almost anywhere in 
the village. This semi-panorama 
made us a part of the world out- 
side. While the sun rose un- 
spectacularly out of the forest be- 
hind and hung unnoticed over the 
harbor at noon, it sank in a blaze 
of color across the wide salt water 
for anyone who wished to admire. 
Besides, we could always see well 
ahead of time what was headed 
for our place in the way of sailing 
ships. 

The schooners made a _ fine 
guessing game for us children—to 
ponder the speck on the horizon 
until it grew into a white sail, a 
tan sail, a patch sail, a two-jibber, 
three-jibber or whatever. We 
knew all the local vessels, of 
course, but a strange one hove in 
occasionally to fool us. Among 
the strangers were often a banker 
or two seeking squid. 

The schooners sailing in made a 
pretty picture. The prevailing 
winds were westerly and_ since 
the harbor faced a little west of 
north, the vessels clipped in at 
half sheets, heeling nicely as a 
schooner should. As soon as the 
anchor hit bottom in the cove or 
the ship berthed at a wharf we 
were waiting to climb aboard. 

We welcomed the bankers, not 
only because they paid us money 
for helping them bait up with the 
squid but also because some of 
them let us climb into the rigging 
so long as we stayed low. Any- 
way, just being on board a strange 
schooner was exciting. 

But one thing all we boys could 
do well was climb. As toddlers 
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we had to tackle the stageheads, 
clambering in and out of small 
boats, and as we grew older there 
were tall everywhere just 
begging to be shinny poles and 
branches at every turn where we 
could play the game of Skin the 
Puddin’. Besides, most of the 
houses had ladders on their gable 
roofs to 


trees 


accommodate chimney 
sweeps, and these were always an 
invitation to high adventure. 

But the schooner rigging offered 
more fun than any of that, espec- 
ially when the vessel swayed a 
bit in the swells. 

These days, however, the sail- 
ing ships are few and far between. 
The tall drokes around the school- 
house have all been chopped down 
for firewood and the forest has re- 
ceded from the like the 
The 
houses, too, are mostly one-storey 
bungalows or 


beach 
hairline on a balding pate. 


flat-roofed boxes of 
no inspiration to would-be acro- 
bats. Trousers get a chance to 
wear to a shine now; in my day 
it was only the little boy’s face 
that lit up like a teapot. 

As to looking out for the vessels 
in our inside port, there was of 
course none of the heartbreaking 
anxiety with which watchers in 
some places in those days, notably 
the coast villages opposite the 
Banks, greeting incoming 
ships that there sailed straight in 
from the 

In thei 
strained for the 


Grand 


ocean. 

case all eyes were 
flag. If at half 
mast, it signalled death on board. 
But what member of the crew was 
lost? The leaden minutes until 
the boat docked spelled untold 
mental torture for relatives ashore, 


watching and waiting. Even in 


fiction the tense, dramatic impact 
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of such a situation could well 


the 
In our outport, besides the nice 


leave reader limp. 
from 
the 


} 
anlame 


view of schooners sailing in 


the bay we could gaze out 


window at the western sky 


in the sunset ; ee the fine 


4 


spectacle of : un “drawing 


water”. Asa young child I imag- 


ined the spray luicing upward 


along the searchlight beams to 


Why 
fresh instead 


make rain for tomorrow. 
that rain should taste 
of salt was one of my _ early 
puzzles 

While the beautiful sun: 


hardly to be 


ets were 
not- 
one thing I do recall vividly 


so common as 
iced 
about the sky over the bay was the 
once - in -a - lifetime phenomenon 


Halley 
I was about ten 


of the great Comet when 
One clear even- 
fire arched in 
dark, 
width of the 
chil- 
stiff 
with a feeling of impending doom 


ing the long tail of 


the heavens just before 
spanning the whole 
Like all the 


no doubt, I was scared 


wate! other 


dren, 
imparted from oldsters who spoke 
the 
I'll know better 


in frightened whispers about 
end of the world 
when the same big comet appears 
1985 

vista was not 


eithe! I 


again, in 
The bay without 
don’t 


phantom ships and unearth- 


creepy side, 


troubled waters at 


‘ams on 


ht although hair-raising 


uch things were handed 


rom olden times; I never 


What I 


frightened me 


heard any of that 
were 
-o-lanterns, the ‘‘ghost” 
lights that came with the 


gales 


the jack 
raging 
On stormy, dark nights I would 
shade 
into the black- 


window 


lift a corner of the 


and peer fearfully 
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ness. Sometimes one, sometimes 


two or more of these eerie lights, 
’way out in the bay where I knew 
no mortal could live, 
could be seen flitting about on the 


soul ever 


seething waters, dancing and 


weaving over the waves. 


Science has the answer to these 


phenomena, of course—luminous 


gas balls, or something—but to me 
and all of 


mented 


us they were the tor- 


souls of drowned men, 
restless spirits hopping on the sea. 
They the 


shore, the 


never did 
but I 


come neal 


trembled just 
same 

As for the supernatural, we out- 
had all the 


apparitions, 


port children ghosts, 
and 
spooks we could right on 
shore without having to face them 
on the water 
pit, culvert, dark 
abandoned house 


fetches, spirits 


handle 
gravel 


too. Every 


lane, cemetery, 
lonesome 
kind 


headless 


and 
had its peculiar 


— the 


beach own 


of spectral tenant 
man standing in the pit, the wispy 
female in the lane, the screaming 


maniac on the beach, and so on. 
So much of a dent did these tall 
that to 
the 
strength to whistle for company if 
caught 


make in my brain 


wouldn’t 


stories 
this day I have 
alone in the “haunted” 
the clock 
But city-bred people 
visiting such places need have no 


spots when twelves at 


midnight. 
“fear” because it’s simply a case 
of what you don’t know can’t harm 
They 


you. can tramp about any- 


where in their usual dull, prosaic 


way. 


Variety of the Seasons 

The late fall, 
common to all ports, 
took an annual whack at our place 
too The the 


tearing gales of 


east coast 


direction harbor 
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faced, it should have been able to 
thumb its nose at the towering 
walls of water piled straight into 
the bay by the northeasters in the 
greatest fury the ocean could gen- 
erate. But the giant 
stead of by-passing the 
pendulumed around the 
headland 


waves in- 
harbor 
north 
and headed smack for 
the cup that looked so secure. 
Luckily, the bar was there to 
break the backs of the big ones. 
3ut enough 
through to 


rushing water got 
us children off 
— the 
Only the very. brave 
struck out through the storm, and 
dodging the spray got to be quite 
a game. It not the fun of 
going to school so much as the 
adventure of getting there that 
brought us young toughs within 
sound of the bell. 

At least two storms in my time 
were so violent as to uproot 
wharves and stages and leave the 
waterfront a shambles in spite of 
the breakwater. I liked watching 
the breakers and seeing the tall 
bend almost double in the 

But the big thing for us 
was that these fall 
blew the bullbirds inshore where 
they became targets worthy of our 
rock-slinging skill. These small 
diving birds were so nimble that 
even the experts had to spit on 
the stone for luck in 


chase 


the roadway lone road to 


school. 


was 


trees 
gale. 


boys storms 


order to 
crown one. 

With the sharply changing sea- 
sons, there was not the slightest 
chance for monotony in our young 
lives. The fall gales were follow- 
ed by deep snow of winter when 
we could build mammoth 
men, sporting sheep’s buttons for 
eyes and birch twigs for whiskers, 
in the back yard. We 
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snow - 


also bur- 


rowed out snow huts big enough 
in, where we re- 
Eskimo. The 


harbor at this time was a desolate 


to walk around 
alistically played 
waste of knobby slob ice mostly, 
invitingly 
smooth sheet of glistening surface 
from one end to the other 

It was hard work to skate out 
as far as the bar against the wind 
towing a thick bough. 3ut once 
outside, we could raise the bough 
as a sail and scoot back at terrific 


but sometimes an 


A sleigh rigged with a boat 
provided the thrills of 
high speed. There were sheltered 
ponds, too, for leisure skating and 
steep hills fo 
winter long. 


pace. 


sail also 


tobogganing ll 


The late spring brought drift ice 
that into a tight mass as 
far as the eye could see and raft- 
ed in the harbor. These thick 
floes from the far north sometimes 
freighted 


packed 


seal carcasses discarded 
by commercial fat hunters hun- 
dreds of miles out in the Atlantic. 
The remains, as_ the 
writers say, made a nice fat picnic 
for the 
furnished a 


vestigial 


dogs and crows and also 
excuse for 
us boys to venture far out on the 
ice cap to view the sight. 

The drift ice 


tered 


welcome 


also brought scat- 
seals for local hunters 
who sought not only the fat but 
flippers, the 


live 
also the “forelegs” 
New- 


an epicurean 


which are said by 
foundlanders to be 
delight. But what was more im- 


portant to us 


some 


schoolboys, the 
spring provided copying 
chunky ice 
could 


pans — 
rafts on which we 
become reckless 


around the 


argonauts 
Every out- 
port boy knows the thrills of rid- 
ing these floes in open water and 


beaches. 


leaping the challenging gaps from 
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one to another. 
like church 
steeples also accompanied the ice 
drift. stuck on 
the shoals at the harbor entrance, 
where they until 
away by the sun of early summer. 
They grumbled 


Towering icebergs 


These often got 


stayed eaten 


and roared and 


fussed from the their 


wave-washed caverns and became 


depths of 


known as “growlers”’. 
they foundered 
thunder. 


Sometimes 
like 
Strange, but these years 


with a noise 
it is only on rare occasions one of 
the big icebergs gets so far into the 
bay as our place. 

The vied with the 
harbor in providing sport in win- 


woods, too, 


ter and spring. Rabbit snaring in 
the birchy 
through 


drokes 
holes 


and trouting 
chopped in the 
frozen ponds took care of us here 
on our Saturdays off from school. 
We had 
drawn 


teams, and 


with 


dog horse- 
slides jingle bells, to 
back forth over the 
countryside. Or we could tie on 


ride us and 


travel 
on the snowcap. It 


snowshoes and anywhere 
was good fun 
just to tramp around in the back 
yard wearing rackets, which we 
young ones made for ourselves out 
of a butter-tub head rimmed with 
a birch hoop 

And, of summer 


brought codfishing with hook and 


course, the 


line and sailing cruises about the 
harbor in small boats. As we got 
older we manned the 
skiffs 


mainsail 


larger craft 
the fishing 


with 


smacks 
jibs 


and 
man-size and 


and driver sail for excursions 
beyond the headlands and even to 
the far 


real 


side of the bay It 
adventure to 
“foreign” 


was 
land on some 


shore and explore and 


play desert island and pick berries 


or enjoy beach picnics all day, and 
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in the evening sail home with a 
fair wind. 
Such 


of motor boats, 


cruises, but in the safety 
will be the happy 
pastimes of city children who visit 
this spot and others like it in the 
The beautifully 
and 
would be the 
overnight camping 
trips out of the cabins or hotels. 
The berries, the trout, the codfish 
and many of the other things I 
describe here will be in New- 
foundland always. 


summers to come. 


warm days, calm seas soft 


nights of August 


best time for 


there 
school 


time, 
Sunday 
marches and treats for us children 
held annually by the different 
churches and attended by the 
whole Here we played 
the same or similar games and 
competitive sports that to this day 
entertain children all 
civilized world. In the late fall 
there were affairs at the 
public halls — concerts and 
munity 


On shore, in my 


were the usual 


village. 


over the 


indoor 
com- 
suppers where we ate 
cake and biscuits and candy that 
were such a treat. 

usually 
folk 
old- 
from all 
over the district We youngsters 
had to 


These festive occasions 


wound up the night with 


dancing for the youths and 


sters and drew visitors 


often turn over our beds 


to aunts and cousins who traveled 
weary miles, 


sometimes afoot, to 


take in the sprees. The grownups 
had other fun too, at the weddings 
and home parties all 


scoffs and 


winter long. 


A Treasure of Memories 


But no village can be a complete 
playground without a bridge, from 
the railing of which the boys and 
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girls may, for one thing, gaze at 
their laughing faces reflected in 
the still water. Well, believe it or 
not, our outport had that too—a 
beauty, a hundred feet long! A 
part of the main road, it spanned 
the channel leading from the 
mouth of the river to the harbor. 

While there was no need to 
hurry to get anywhere before 
nightfall, and nowhere special to 
go if we did hurry, anyone who 
moved at all had to cross that 
bridge. It thus became the focal 
point, the squeeze in the hourglass 
—especially in later years when 
trains on the new branch line 
came rattling and puffing over the 
trestle a couple of hundred yards 
back and most of the population 
drained to the bridge daily to see 
the wonderful sight which never 
faded in fascination as the years 
went by. 

The activities of us 
roustabouts around that point 
alone are worthy of a_ separate 
study, as can be imagined, but I 
have no room for it here. While 
the trains have disappeared, the 
bridge still is very much alive and 
would provide an ideal meeting 
place for vacationers who wish to 
fish or simply loll on its railings 
and look out into the bay. 

Anyhow, that’s where I like to 
sit and think about the days that 
used to be. I laugh or cry to my- 
self over childhood memories and 
thank my lucky stars for the 
heritage of this soil. For of all 
the people in the world it is only 
an outporter who may record such 
thoughts as these: 

The rare “English” butterfly, the 

yellow-and-black 
was too smart ever to be 
skimming cap; the 


village 


large 
that 
swatted by a 


species, 
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outer flesh on the 
sides of a boiled salt herring— 
the part I always ate first; the 
penetrating stillness, the breath- 
less calm of winter twilight fol- 
lowing a snowfall, when 
even a whisper became almost a 
shout. 

Also, fearful we all were 
of the bats, that were supposed to 
attack anything white on a person 
after dark, and how we covered 
our faces with our hands when 
one fluttered near — not thinking 
our hands white too; the 
warbling of snipes "way up in the 
sky at nightfall and the swift 
flight of swallows flashing their 
white breasts against the setting 
sun; the way we let the big dogs 
lick our faces, not bothering to 
think what dirt they had eaten 
last; how hot the tea, boiled over 
a fire of windfalls beside a rocky, 
clear brook when berrypicking. 

Too, the pungent smell of gun- 
powder, 


tasty brown 


heavy 


how 


were 


wood smoke 
when the fumes drifted across the 
snow; the of a scythe 
that slice a_ field 
mouse in without touching 
blood; lobster-claw cigarettes and 
cabbage stump pipes stuffed with 
“cow’s tobacco”: we barrel-chest- 

sun-tanned, wind- 
tough - looking  out- 
ragamuffins singing with 
thunderous’ voices in Sunday 
“We are but little children 


tobacco, or 


keenness 
blade could 


two 


ed, sinewy, 
roughened, 
doors 


school 
weak 


Besides, how we sipped at the 
tepid 
the steaming vat 


cod liver oil dipped from 
at the refinery, 
drink the whole 
ladleful without holding the nose; 
how rabbit tracks in the 
grey to “devil’s tracks” 
cay in the spring sun; 


on a dare to 
snow 
after a 
how we 
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kept tab on the 
butchering time to get the bladder, 
which just 
as our mothers coursed the visit- 


boys pigs at 


made a fine balloon 


ing boar earlier in the season to 
speak for a young pig if and when. 

Finally, the bull’s-hinder foot- 
ball, called a sometimes in- 
flated 
an inne! 


“cod”, 
bladder as 
stuffed 
with the more serviceable wad of 


hay 


with the pig’s 
tube but often 
a practical lesson about ne- 
cessity being the mother of inven- 
tion; like the 
never 


how codfish faces, 


faces of people, are two 


alike 
telling 


exactly 
this the 
born in the 


I was some of 


other day to a man 
New York and 
far out of the city He 

politely credulous, since he’d read 
about 


tenements never 


seemed 


strange things in the 
world. He 
childhood 


out- 


side said the most 
fun he could recall was 
the year he had a 


go-cart and 


combed the alleys for iron 
to sell—not counting the sport of 


one summer night when he had to 


scrap 


Sleep out of doors, on a couch in 


the street, where his family was 
evicted for nonpayment of rent. 
Now that in the 
outport I heard the word 
“landlord” except to read it in 
books where it 
titled English landowner, and that 
“rent” in my young life 


when I added 


never 
history meant a 
was what 
we called a tear in the pants and 
nothing else—when I brought that 
thought I 
leg. I let the story 


up he was pulling his 
rest there; no 
use explaining that all our houses 
were owner-built and that nobody 
ever heard “mortgage” and 
which 
words are still Greek in most out- 


ports today. It’s 


“amortization” either 
enough to 
get city-bred people to credit some 
of the written 
about here, let going 
that too! 


hard 


other things I’ve 


alone into 


Anyway, if you have to be rear- 
ed in a village it’s just as well to 
like my home 
And my pick, like 
many another Newfoundland out- 
port, 


choose a good one 


place, I say. 


was tops in everything, as 


villages go. 
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OOD FOOD 


ss 


by ELLA M. BRETT 


Nutritional Adviser, Dept. of Health, 
St. John's. 


EADERS will recall the short 
R Isabelle Scott Cor- 
bett which appeared in the June, 
1949, issue of Atlantic Guardian. 
For those of us who have exper- 


story by 


ienced and enjoyed berry-picking 
hikes, this story was particularly 
meaningful, for the writer depict- 
well the fun and _ frolic 
with a day on the 
marshes picking bakeapples. 
that the writer of 
Jam” inspired 
people to pick more bakeapples, 
if for nothing else, for the pure 
fun of such a venture. Prospec- 
tive berry-pickers after reading 
the story could not help but re- 
gard it as a picnic rather than the 
hard work of gathering a harvest. 
We wonder why the bakeapple 
was put under the spotlight. The 
story might have been written 
around a day on the hills picking 
partridge berries or any 
the numerous berries 
our hillsides and marshes, 
and free for the picking. Any- 
way, no matter what the reason, 
the bakeapple was chosen. We 
choose it, not as the background 
for a delightful story, but to sing 
its praises as a food. 


ed so 


associated 


We hope 


‘Bakeapple more 


one of 
scattered 
over 


All berries have their virtues, 
but if one of them can be chosen 
as Queen, the bakeapple can 
rightfully sit in state and _ be 
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lor GOOD HEALTH 


Not only is 
she worthy because she has pack- 


worthy of her crown. 


ed a bountiful supply of health- 
giving material into her wee body, 
but also because she is a luscious 
fruit. She lacks nothing for she 
is a combination of palatability 
One can 
recall the delicious dessert 
of bakeapples and cream (a fav- 
Newfoundland trains) to 
that no fruit sur- 
passes it in flavor. 

But to 
food, we 


and nutritive value. 


merely 


orite on 
be convinced 


its virtues as a 
into the inside 


realize 

must go 
story. 

Fruits and vegetables together 
are considered as one of the food 
groups. There are five such groups 
in all—(1) Cereals and Bread, (2) 
Fats Sugars, (3) Milk, (4) 
Meat, Fish, Eggs, and Cheese, (5) 
Fruits and Vegetables. The foods 
included in the first two groups— 
Cereal and Fats 
Sugars—are mainly energy foods 
looked upon as the 
The groups 3 and 4— 
fish, eggs and cheese 
—are the builders. They 
contain the material from which 
the muscle or flesh, bones, teeth 
and the blood are made. As well 
they also re- 
pair broken down tissue. 

The and vegetables as a 
group are the main sources of the 
Vitamins and Minerals which reg- 
ulate other 
words they are essential to the 
functioning of the body. 


and 


and Bread and 


and 


may be 
go” foods. 


milk, meat, 


body 


as building tissue, 


fruits 


body processes, in 


normal 
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Actually 
which 


there few foods 
just function. 
Sugar is one, for it supplies noth- 
ing but energy, 


mixtures 


are 
have one 


but most foods 


are and contain a 
portion of several nutrients 
for 


foods, 


pro- 
Fats, 
energy 
fortified 
margarine classed as fats are ex- 
cellent Vitamin A 
vegetable, is 


example, 
but 


are 


butter 


mainly 
and 


sources of 
Again, the potato, a 
a source of valuable vitamins and 
minerals, and at the 


supplies energy. 


Same time 

As in the case of all foods, 
fruits 
than 


some 


are much more nourishing 


others, just as some vege- 
value than 
separated 
Citrus fruits 
their juices, fresh 
or canned, (2) Other fruits. Citrus 


fruits and tomatoes are classed as 


tables have more 
Fruit is 
(1) 
and 


food 
others. 
two 


into 
groups and 


tomatoes, 


distinct from “other fruits” be- 
value, and 
are recommended to 
the the 


some form, every day 


cause of their superio1 


as such, be 


eaten, one or other, in 


The bake- 


apple compares favorably with 


the 
class. 


orange as a fruit in the top 

It can undoubtedly be said that 
our local fruits of consider- 
nutritional value and 
use should be made of them. The 
blueberry is a fruit when 
fresh but even when stored 
useful article of The 
partridge berry (cowberry) stores 
well in the 
berry, a edition 


are 
able more 
good 
eaten 
is a food. 
marsh- 
of the 
cranberry, also preserves well in 
water. The bakeapple, richest of 
all, should bottled or 
It should remembered 
iruits like 
much of 


water, and 


smaller 


be canned. 
that 


lose 


be 

vegetables may 
their value if 
When berries. are 
made into jam or jelly, the period 
of boiling should be reduced to a 
minimum. 

As 
the 


grossly 
overcooked. 


our teen-agers frolic over 


marshes and hills during the 
warm summer holidays, sampling 
the delicious berries on every side, 
we hope they will not overlook the 


Queen of them all, the bakeapple. 
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TWO JINKERS 


Two jinkers in our harbor dwell 

Adventuresome and plucky; 

The plans they make all promise 
well, 

3ut always turn unlucky. 

Men were hard to get that vear, 

Else sailed we would have sooner, 

So to our sorrow and despair 

They shipped aboard ou 
schooner. 


Misfortune followed on their 

Wherever they did venture, 

And when bad luck did us assail 

These two we'd always censure. 

To the offer ground you'd see 
them bound, 

Look out for squalls that even: 

“Make for the land!” cries every 
man, 

*Here’s Jimmie 
Stephen!” 


trail 


Walsh 


and 


When we landed on the Funks 
We had two Cat’s Cove ruffians;: 
They went battin’ Carey’s chicks 
And swore that they were puffins. 
When we came to share our eggs 
We thought all hands had even, 
Then found that two had none at 
all 
Poor Jimmie Walsh and Stephen! 


In crossing Belle Isle Straits next 
night, 

The orders from the skippet 

Were: “Keep your canvas all 
drawn tight, 
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And on your lee the Dipper.” 

Before the dawn there came a 
crash, 

From stem to stern a shiver: 

Then from our bunks we made a 
dash, 

And heard a running river. 


We found that Stephen was at the 
wheel, 

And Jimmie was the scunner; 

That ve still lived ’twas good to 
feel 

When two such craytures run ’er. 

Our water line a growler rives, 

And through the seam comes 
seivin’ 

The ocean roaring for the lives 

Of Jimmie Walsh and Stephen! 


Our Guardian Angels never knew 

Of such a busy season; 

We kept our senses all alert, 

And knew we had good reason. 

Such constant strain might crack 
the brain, 

The fishery 

And if I 
praise 

To Jimmie Walsh and Stephen! 

P. K. DEVINE. 


@ The above ballad takes for its 
theme an 


game I’m leavin’; 
give all the 


“raise” 


idea rooted in New- 
folklore, that of mis- 

luck following 
In such an occu- 
pation as fishing where untoward 


foundland 
fortune bad 


certain persons. 


and 


n 


happenings are always occurring 
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it was easy to foster the notion 
that certain people were “jinkers” 
and once established, the “jinker”’ 
reputation was hard to live down. 
Though the superstition is not as 
prevalent as in bygone days, it 1s 
still not uncommon to hear a 
good-humored shout at a boat re- 
turning empty from a trap-haul, 
‘“Who’s the jinker aboard of that 
one?”” Small boys just starting on 
their first fishing trips are admon- 
ished by all hands half-seriously, 
“If you jinx us today we'll leave 
you ashore to morrow!” Women 
especially are regarded as poten- 
tial jinkers of the highest order 
when present on fishing trips If 
the luck is good, of course the 
men take all the credit 

The ballad mentions Carey's 
chicks or Mother Carey’s chickens, 
a bird which recalls vividly to me 
my own early fishing experiences 
on Fogo Islands. These peculiar 
little night-birds were very plenti- 
ful there and as they spend the 
day in holes burrowed into the 
ground and only come out at 
night, their eternal hoarse chat- 
tering deprived me of more than 
one badly-needed nap. The ignor- 
ance of the t\vo characters from 
Cat's Cove in confusing the 


musky-odored despised ‘arey 


. 
| 
chick with the highly edible and 


dignified puffin is an affront to the 
whole bird-life of Newfoundland. 
It is interesting to note W ex- 
pressive sayings 
in Newfoundland 
tion of birds Q) 
to tell the mind o 
a commentary 
tainty of earthly things 
inated no doubt from 
periences walting§ [01 


y , , h + . } 
funsnot ana 
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this seemed certain, to watch it 
suddenly change course and veer 
off. “You can only get one shot 
at a shellbird.” This is roughly 
equivalent to “Once bitten, twice 
shy,” and is much more meaning- 
ful to a Newfoundlander. A say- 
ing descriptive of long distance 
journeying is “As far as ever the 
puffin flew”. Which brings’ us 
back again to our ballad. 

The “offer ground” as contrast- 
ed with the “handy = ground” 
refers to the more distant fishing 
grounds, and good settled weather 
is needed to visit these in small 
open boats. If the weather 
worsens while on the grounds, the 
last two or three boats make sure 
to haul up and leave for harbor 
together so as to be able to render 
aid if engines fail. Jimmie Walsh 
and Stephen were evidently meant 
to be strictly “handy ground” 
men. 

This ballad has been sung over 
a C.B.C. network by Ed. McCurdy. 





@ About the middle of the last 
century there was a great trade 
between St. John’s and Spain. 
Spanish vessels taking cargoes of 
fish thronged the waterfront and 
Spanish songs accompanied by 
mandolins and guitars made the 
summer nights sweet with music. 
The many fracases which occurred 
between foreigners and locals 
caused foman Catholic Bishop 
Mullock to make a special plea on 
their behalf. Bishop Mullock un- 
derstood the vistors for he had 
finished his education at a Spanish 
university. The only relic of this 
Spanish area to be seen today is 
the “Spaniard’s Wharf” on the 
north side of Water Street. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Any old captain knows all 

this ruler on the line 

Gem for Joseph's lapel 

Ring worn by girls whose lips never 
touch liquor 

By a twist of fate these low joints 
have meant the downfall of many 
innocent young girls 

Permanent problem (Which 
which?) 

What enthusiastic anglers do to get 
at 5 a.m 

Spare rib 

The beginning of 


This one will bother you a bit if 
you're not up to scratch 

Railroad (abbr.) 

Its motto One good turn deserves 
another’. 

It's hard to tell who's behind this 
but he doesn't give the little shavers 
much of a chance. 

Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings comes forth this. 

Put to work. 

Buddy. 

State of not knowing whether you're 
coming or going 

Kindergarten stuff 
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Appear. 

. The biggest single factor in the 
moking of bright lights. 

Same as 26 Across. 

. He tells of things to come. 

Rough stuff. 

Intended—but not betrothed. 
Straits the people of Flowers Cove 
were in all last winter. (abbr.) 


. Canvas-to-canvas house. 
. Watt resistance! 


Stuffed shirts. 

Heart's Desire. 

Duelry. 

Year the old-timers ore always 
thinking about. 

. Expression used by discerning people 
(two words). 

Teor. 

. Cape of Slight Hope (two words). 


CLUES DOWN 

. The Twillingate doctors say it isn't 
fit to drink. 

. What the druggist carries in his hip 
pocket. 

. Ultra-violet color. 

. Unusual Lexicography (abbr.). 
Bauld-headed peninsula. 

i 

. Small package. 

Young lawyer's call to the bar. 
Pry. 

Result of over-indulgence in tobacco. 
It's not often a town makes such a 
name for itself. 

You and |. 

. Cubic content of party drinks. 

. This goes with it. 

Full hold. 

Boring, aren't they? 

. Belated Legislation (abbr.). 

Yes, Cap'n. 

Little Agnes. 

Base. 

. Number of selfish people. 

. Wide open space sought by printers. 
Ah—, me boys. 

. Small quantity of grain. 

. Carpenters’ union. 

Kinsey guinea pigs. 

. Boozer. 

. Dark pitch. 

A chaser for her. 

Where West Nor'west winds blow. 
. Newly orrived ot Niagara Falls. 
Ecclesiastics Elevate Eyebrows 
(abbr.). 


. Short ton. 


. Senator's Prattle (abbr.). 
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Solomon's Monopoly 
OW Newfoundland’s postal 
H service grew from the one- 
man, one-office system of 1805 to 
one whose present operations 
cover the island with efficiency 
and despatch is a story filled with 
interesting sidelights on historical 
persons and events, past and pre- 
sent It can be told only in out- 
here, but in more detail in 

ibsequent articles 

3ack in 1805 the merchants of 
St. John’s felt their postal facil- 
ities to be inadequate—quite an 
understatement and persuaded 
Governor Sir Erasmus Gower to 
request the General Post Office 
authorities, in London, to extend 
its facilities to their community. 
At the same time, perhaps hope- 
fully, the Governor advised that 
he had already appointed a local 
postmaster, one Simon Solomon, 
a watchmaker and jeweler, of St 
John’s The London authorities 
approved the Governor’s appoint- 
ment, but felt it impossible to in- 
clude Newfoundland in the British 
Postal System. They agreed, how- 
ever, to provide for a bag being 
made up at London for letters 
addressed to the colony, and sent 
to Halifax, N. S., by regular mail 
packet, from whence it would be 
forwarded by the first available 

sailing vessel to St. John’s 


Dual Role 
Mr. Solomon continued to carry 
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or 
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Jack was Every Inch a Sailor 
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Also sheet music of The Squid 
Jiggin’' Ground—50c. a copy. 


If not available locally, order from 
A. R. SCAMMELL 
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HALIFAX. 
N.S. 


SEPTEMBER 6TH 


is the date on which our new 
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YOU may enter on that date 
cr any later date that is more 
convenient. Information glad- 
ly sent on request. 


W. A. STECH, C.A., 
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Halifax, N. S. 
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on as postmaster while conduct- 
ing his watchmaking business 
until 1826, in which year he gave 
up his dual role to devote his 
entire time to handling the mails. 
At this time adhesive postage 
stamps had not been invented, the 
mails being franked with hand- 
struck stamps, manufactured by 
the je.veler-postmaster. 

Upon the death of Simon 
Solomon in 1839, his son, William, 
succeeded him, his salary being 
£100 annually. William also col- 
lected a few pence on each piece 
of mail, which gave him an added 
yearly revenue of about £40. His 
death, in 1860, ended the control, 
by a single family, of the Post 
Office that lasted over 50 years. 
The elder Solomon at times in- 
curred the wrath of St. John’s 
businessmen, owing to over-con- 
scientiousness, but the son appar- 
ently administered his office satis- 
factorily, the advent of adhesive 
stamps, in 1857, possibly contribu- 
ting to this 

In 1841 there was but one Post 
Office in Newfoundand, the re- 
ceipts from the sale of stamps 
being £271.0.0 By 1851 there 
were 23 Post Offices, whose re- 
ceipts from stamp sales amounted 
to £1082.5.0 Available records 
are not complete, but these show 
that in 1871 there still were but 
23 offices, whose stamp receipts 
vere $10,100 (dollar currency 
having replaced sterling). 


Steady Growth 
By 1898 the island was served 
by 46 offices, whose sale of stamps 
or other receipts totalled $100,767. 
In 1940, Newfoundland mails were 
served by 425 Post Offices 
throughout the island, and today 
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there are probably quite a num- 
ber of others. Up to 1895 the ex- 
change of mails was weekly with 
the United States and Canada; 
1896 to 1914 the exchange 
was thrice weekly, and since that 
time there has been a daily ex- 
change. It is 


from 


indeed a far cry 
from the days of Simon Solomon 
to the present, from the 
when communications 


time 
were slow 
and difficult to the time when fast 
steamships and faster aeroplanes 
carry the mails quickly and effic- 
iently to and all parts of 
Newfoundland. Rapid postal 
communication has revolutionized 


trade and 


from 


commerce in and be- 
tween the nations, has kept pace 
with the accelerating 
through the years, 
tributed 
kind’s 


world’s 


tempo 
and has con- 
immeasurably to man- 
welfare. Much of the 
mail now is carried by 
air, soon most of it will be so con- 
veyed. In the not too 
future, 


distant 
some scien- 
tists, the mails will be transported 


according to 


by rockets, thus cutting the pre- 


sent time 


min- 


airmail 
few hours to a few 


trans-Canada 
from a 
utes. 


But to leave the realm of scien- 
tific speculation to that of phi- 
latelic speculation, let us consider 
briefly the recent 
dian 


issue of Cana- 
which seemed des- 
tined to become great rarities. 


stamps, 


Some months ago the Postal De- 
partment at Ottawa announced 
that a new issue of King George 
VI stamps, in denominations from 
lc. to 5c. would be _ released. 
When it was discovered that these 
stamps did not bear the French 
“Postes”, French Canadian 
members of parliament objected, 
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word 


pointing out that Canada was 
officially a bi-lingual country, and 
that all postage stamps should in- 
clude the French as well as Eng- 
lish “Post- 
embarrassment, 
the government decided not to re- 
lease these non-bi-lingual stamps, 
although the 
and one printing run off. 


version of the word 


age”. To avoid 


plates were made 


However a few sheets of this 


printing got into the hands of a 


few persons, through some over- 
department 
been explained. 
these few sheets 
rarities, the 


decided to 


sight in the 
thet 
Realizing 
would 


postal 
has not yet 
that 
be philatelic 
authorities release for 
first 
what 


offices the 
Just 
released is not 
known, but they are 
sufficient to them widely 
available and to obviate the possi- 
bility that a few 


sale at the 
printing ofl 


post 
this issue 
quantities were 
generally 


make 


might 
profit unduly through having ob- 


persons 
tained a monopoly on them. 

One 
Newfoundland 


and 
stamps are so 
widely popular is that the author- 
have that 
those in any 
unusual, do not find their 
“through the back door” to 
any favored few collectors. Many 
other have 
respect, in 
some cases so flagrantly that most 
of their recent 
with 


reason why Canadian 


ities seen to it issues 
printed in 


way 


error, or 
Way 


national post offices 


transgressed in this 
issues are re- 
garded suspicion. 
In previous articles we have 
that many New- 
foundland stamps, used or unused, 
have considerable cash value. We 
again that letters to 
this column may be sent by those 
desiring information in this re- 


pointed out 
remind 


you 


spect. 





CLAY’S 
COLUMN 


... ftom 
Ottawa 


by CHARLES CLAY 


Mr. Canada 


The man known throughout the 
United States as “Mr. 
was born in Fredericton in 
For the past 16 


travelled 


Canada” 
1895. 
years he has 


more miles, supervised 
made 
speeches all to tell 


how 


more advertising, more 
Americans 
and to tell 


important it is to 


lovely Canada is 


Canadians how 


give value for every American 


vacation dollar spent in Canada 
than any other Canadian has done. 
It has been an almost spectacular 
accomplishment, but D. Leo Dolan 
the “Mr. Canada” we speak of 
brush that 
with his 


would suggestion aside 


customary vigor. 
And now Mr. Dolan is going to 
Newfoundland wkat 


ao for he has 
been doing for Canada 


For some 20 years Mr. Dolan led 


uccessful newspaper career. He 


+ 


at before . a 


typewriters 
Saint 
katoon, and 
the 
Gallery 


reportoria 
or behind editorial desks in 
John, Halifax, and Sas 
was for a time a member of 


noted Parliamentary Press 


70 


in Ottawa. From the 
above the Speaker’s Chair he 


balcony 
saw 
the nation’s business at first hand 


He entered the tourist promotion 
business when he became 
of the New 


ganization 1 h 1ome 


director 
swick tourist or- 
town ofl 


Fredericton 


In 1934 the 
anxious to 


Senate of 


increase the 


Canada, 
nation’s 
tourlst 


income and puzzled about 


how to go about it, set up a special 
committee and began a systematic 

One of the 
Leo Dolan of 


who 


study of the problem 
witnesses called was 
Neu 
honorable gentlemen back on their 
heels by his grasp of the matter, 
by the practicality of his 


Brunswick, bowled the 


sugges- 
tions, and by the vigor of his 
When the Canadian 
Travel 
created, the first 
was D. Leo Dolan, 


past 16 


presentation. 


Government Bureau was 


director thereof 
who during the 
and 


“Mr. 


worked 


title, 


years has 
earned his unique 
Canada”’. 

In 1934 
979,000 


$145,- 


Canadian tills 


tourists brought 


into and 


Canadian pockets. In 1949 tourists 
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D. LEO DOLAN 


$288,000,000; 
figure 


and in 1950 
the will reach $300,000,000. 
Mr. Dolan’s activities on behalf of 
Newfoundland, it can be con- 
fidentls will produce like 
will need Island under- 
and support, and these 
full measure when 
the payoff is so obvious. 

Mail Is Sacred 


Mail 
believe 
And 
foundland 


brought 


forecast, 
He 
standing 


results. 


he will get in 


If don’t 
just try profaning it. 
will have four New- 
postal inspectors tell 
men—-E. Dawe, B. 
March, L. Vallis 
operators of the 
Special Investigations Section of 
the Inspection Division of the Post 
Office Department St. John’s. 
They taken special courses 
nation’s capital to fit them 
for their job, which will take them 
throug Island. 


sacred. 
that, 


you 


is you 


These 
W. W. 
are full-fledged 


you off. 
Squires, 


in 
have 
in the 
shout the 
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Dry Goods, 


Hardware, 
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Dried Codfish, Fresh 
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Turbot, Caplin, 
Dried Squid, 

Cod Liver Oil, 
Lignon Berries, 

etc. 
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studies were of the most 
arresting character. They § sur- 
veyed the postal organization, 
learned the proper procedures of 
inspection and management of 
post offices, were taught public re- 
lations, received Mounted Police 
instruction in criminal law and 
fingerprinting and tool marks and 
handwriting, were informed about 
lotteries and 


Their 


were shown 
the technique for interception and 
examination of illegal mail. 


frauds, 


Now trained, the quartet are 
neither detectives nor lawyers, but 
they are so equipped they will 
normally catch those who profane 
the mails and they will normally 
get a conviction before the bar of 
justice. In 1949 the Special In- 
vestigations Service of the Post 
Office got 114 convictions out of 
117 tries. Messrs Dawe, Squires, 
March and Vallis have joined an 
exciting, honorable and extremely 
useful the 
Civil Service. 


branch of Canadian 
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do they know 
youin 
Albuquerque? 


This summer, whether you're 
travelling to Europe, the United 
States, or just out to the summer 
cottage for a few days, you'll 
want to be sure you can obtain 
money as needed along the way. 


This is where your Bank of Nova 
Scotia manager can be helpful. Tell 
him your travel plans. He will 

be glad to arrange for the necessary 
travellers’ cheques. He may have 
many suggestions to make your 
travel arrangements smoother. 








-A SIGN OF COOD FRIENDSHIP 
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A sheet of paper begins to grow 


spruce seedling has taken root—one of the millions in the 


of Newfoundland that will become fine trees and one day 


rves ito form pulpwood, 


one of the mainstays of Canada’s 

my. Wood fibre has come to rank among mankind’s most 

raw materials—the chiet raw material of anindustry that is 

only to agriculture inimportance. Ingeniously refashioned, 

makes paper it becomes board — virtually becomes wood 
without wood’s failings. 

build homes, factories and ships. Because it was 

a great and versatile industry must grow upon the 

wood fibre, the Bowater Organization was 

By sound forest management, by experi- 

the building and installation of mills 

as part of a vital Canadian industry, 

job of supplying paper and pulp to 
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THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


London, and 


BOWATER’S NEWFOUNDLAND PULP AND PAPER MILLS LIMITED 
Corner Brook, Province of Newfoundland 
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